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General Synod Liberalism in the U. L. C. A. 


The Concorp1ia THEOLOGICAL MonrtuHLY has frequently expressed 
editorial amazement over the teachings which are permitted to 
represent the theology of the United Lutheran Church through 
pages of the Lutheran Church Quarterly, edited jointly by the 
faculties of the theological seminaries at Gettysburg and at Phila- 
delphia. Particularly the book reviews have been permitted to 
express views which diverge considerably from the doctrine of the 
Lutheran Confessions. But it is rarely that a single issue of the 
Quarterly contains so much as the October issue of this year (1940) 
to discourage those who have been hoping for an upward trend in 
the confessionalism of that large and important body of Lutherans. 
Particularly must those who have been hoping for a realization 
of Dr. Delk’s bon mot on the occasion of the 1918 merger — “Merge 
the best, submerge the rest” — been shocked by the article in which 
Prof.Herbert Alleman of Gettysburg discusses The Pittsburgh 
Agreement in its bearings on Lutheran unity. The article repre- 
sents in undiluted force the position of the old General Synod on 
such matters as secret orders, church-fellowship, and the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration. 

That which makes the article somewhat more significant is the 
fact that in its announcement of aims the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly includes that of “giving intellectual expression to the 
faith of the United Lutheran Church in America as set forth in its 
doctrinal basis.” And the author of the article is designated in 
this issue as “professor of Old Testament Language and Literature 
in the Gettysburg Seminary and an influential member of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran Church.” In 
every way we must regard an expression from such a source in 
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such an organ of the leading theological seminaries of the U. L. C) 
as justifying detailed study and evaluation. 

Dr. Alleman compares the Pittsburgh Agreement with an 
earlier doctrinal statement, the Washington Declaration of 1920, 
This document, termed vague and non-committal on some of the 
more important doctrinal issues by conservative critics at the 
time, seems “a singularly narrow and unprogressive document” 
to Dr. Alleman as he interprets ecumenical Christendom. But he 
finds some excuse for the conservatism which displeased him in the 
1920 Declaration. He looks upon it as a sop thrown to the con- 
servative synods. (These are referred to as the “scattered chil- 
dren” of the Augsburg Confession, “particularly those of the 
wide-open spaces of the West, where a frontier psychology has 
caused them to huddle together in comparatively small groups for 
the preservation of their beloved faith.” ?) 

The Pittsburgh Agreement consists of three paragraphs, deal- 
ing with secret orders, pulpit- and altar-fellowship, and the in- 
spiration of Scripture. It is especially because of the negotiations 
pending for union with the American Lutheran Church that 
Dr. Alleman views with alarm the possible adoption of this 
Agreement and asks his Church to “count the cost to its own con- 
science before it votes its approval.” He disagrees with all three 
paragraphs of the Agreement. 

The admonition against affiliation with secret orders (“organ- 
izations injurious to the Christian faith’), weak as it is since it 
does not call for discipline, is pronounced objectionable by Dr. Alle- 
man, as “legalistic,” for one thing. He does not want the lodge- 
connected clergy to receive even this admonitory slap on the 
wrist. But, more than this, he holds that no one has the right 
to “challenge the sincerity of a brother whu has found such asso- 
ciations helpful or to say that they were injurious to his Christian 
faith.” This is the historic attitude of the old General Synod, 
which not only tolerated Freemasonry but which was definitely 
friendly to this and similar organizations. 

Article II is “even more objectionable” — “little short of an 
affront to a large part of the U.L.C.A.” While it simply re- 
emphasizes the old Galesburg Rule, which pronounced that there 
must be no fellowship which ignores differences in doctrine, none 


1) In fairness it should be remarked that the Quarterly is not an 
official organ of the United Lutheran Church. 

2) This characterization is singularly inept. Surely the Synodical 
Conference, Augustana, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, are not “small 
groups” even “comparatively,” “huddled” on the frontiers of the wide- 
open West. We hope that during his recent attendance at the U.L.C. 
Synod in Omaha Dr. Alleman’s conceptions have been corrected at least 
in this respect. 
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whatsoever with non-evangelicals, — this is too much for the con- 
tributor to the Quarterly. Any such restriction, he says, “will 
create division among ourselves,” and he cites Dr. Reu’s opinion 
(in his recent paper on Unionism) to the effect that the U.L.C. 
is still in disagreement with its own (Galesburg) pronouncement 
on church-fellowship, since “official publications within the United 
Lutheran Church have made far-reaching concessions to Modern- 
ism on some very vital questions,” since “several seminaries have 
men on their faculties who disagree with the Confessions of the 
Church on many points,” and since “pulpit- and altar-fellowship 
with the Reformed is practiced widely and with immunity.” 
Dr. Alleman derides this criticism as a “trumpet call” for the 
U.L.C. leaders to “cleanse the Augean stables, which it is their 
lot to serve, of the heresy and promiscuity with which they are 
defiled.” Sentence is then pronounced in these terms: “A World 
Federation of Churches is in the throes of birth. This is no time 
to be cultivating the sectarian mind. ... It is not thus that we 
read the hand of Providence and the leading of the Spirit.” 

The greater part of Professor Alleman’s criticism is devoted 
to an analysis of Article III of the Pittsburgh Agreement, the 
section dealing with the inspiration of the Bible. In view of the 
fact that this article has been considered by some as indicating a 
doubtful attitude towards verbal inspiration on the part of the 
American Lutheran Church representatives, it is interesting to 
note the reaction of a liberal U.L.C. theologian to this same 
statement. Quite recently it has been said that the A. L.C. com- 
mittee, “which only a few months before had whole-heartedly 
endorsed the statement in which the Missouri Synod declares its 
belief in the inerrancy of the Bible, now’ —by the signing of 
the Pittsburgh Agreement — “shows itself capable of signing an- 
other statement in which this confession is clearly lacking.” Note 
the words in italics and then observe that Dr. Alleman quotes 
from the Agreement the sentence beginning with the word “never- 
theless” and ending with the words “errorless, unbreakable whole, 
of which Christ is the center (John 10:35),” and then remarks: 
“That sentence introduces the doctrine of verbal inspiration, a 
doctrine which is foreign to the genius of our Confessions and is 
not found in any of them.” His entire argument through the 
following six pages is based upon the conviction that unques- 
tionably this section of the Pittsburgh Agreement endorses a 
belief in the inerrancy of the Bible. 

We are interested in the lines of argument by which the con- 
tributor to the Quarterly opposes the Pittsburgh statement regard- 
ing the Bible. 

After saying that verbal inspiration is “foreign to the genius 
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of our Confessions,” he continues: “It is, in fact, a carry-over 
from the old heathen conception of inspiration; a man who was 
possessed by a god lost self-control and became but a mouthpiece 
of the deity.” This is the old (Wellhausenian) identification of the 
Hebrew prophets with the Moslem dervishes. “It is a Jewish and 
not a Christian theory and belongs to the literalness of Massoretic 
scholarship, which believed that, when Moses went up into the 
mount, he found Jehovah making ornamental letters in the Book 
of the Law.” Next he attacks Dr. Reu, whom he terms the author 
of Article III, for treating the Bible as a deed of sale. He says 
that this makes the human authors purely passive in the act of 
composition. He attacks the idea of inerrancy as meaning that 
“one word is as important as another” — something no Lutheran 
theologian, to our knowledge, has ever maintained. Next he shows 
that John 10:35 (“The Scripture cannot be broken”) simply proves 
“that the author of the fourth gospel was a thorough Jew.” We 
have no space for the proof adduced in support of this judgment, 
which —and this is more important — definitely makes Christ’s 
endorsement of the inviolate Old Testament canon the opinion of 
the author, a “thoroughly Jewish” author. Against Dr. Reu he 
defends the “source theory and personalized history in the early 
books of the Old Testament” and definitely claims the right to 
apply to Scripture “the use of the literary and historical methods 
commonly practiced.” 

Dr. Alleman’s chief attack is directed against the term “error- 
less” in the Pittsburgh Agreement. Here we must quote the author 
in detail: 

“By the theory of verbal inspiration, which Dr.Reu, the author 
of this article, is quite frank in avowing, we are justified in expecting 
that we shall find no errors or contradictions or even any imperfections 
in what the Bible has to say concerning Christ and His ministry. If the 
Bible is the deed of conveyance of our salvation, there should be no 
discrepancies in the statements concerning the Savior. If He can be 
quoted as saying in John 10:35 (as the verbal inspirationists hold) that 
‘Scripture cannot be broken,’ and if that means that it is without error 
or contradiction, how are we to square this statement with those in- 
stances, particularly in the Sermon on the Mount, in which He de- 
liberately breaks Scripture? For example, Does not Matt.5:39 abrogate 
Ex. 21:24, and does not Mark 7:19 repeal Lev.11? In Mark 4:10-12 
Jesus declares that parables are used to reveal truth to insiders and 
conceal it from outsiders; but in v.13 it is insiders who have to have it 
explained, and in Mark 12:12 the outsiders understand the truth per- 
fectly well. It would seem that there should be no uncertainty as to 
when the Last Supper was celebrated, whether in connection with the 
Passover (the synoptists) or at the weekly social-religious meal Kiddush 
(the fourth gospel). Matt.21:7 says the disciples placed their garments 
upon them (the ass and the colt), and He sat on them. Does that mean 
that Jesus sat upon both animals? In Mark 2:26 Jesus says that David 
got the showbread from Abiathar; according to 1 Sam. 21:1-6 it was 
from Abimelech. Matthew and Luke both correct Mark at this point 
by omitting the name. Neither of-them thought that Mark was ‘error- 
less.’ These are but a few of the many instances in which Scripture, 
at least as we have it, is broken.” 
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What is the strength of this argumentation against the “verbal 
inspirationalists?” 

In order to show that either Jesus (or the “thorough Jew” who 
wrote the fourth gospel) did not mean to say that the Scripture is 
“without error or contradiction,” Dr. Alleman points out instances 
in which Jesus “deliberately breaks Scripture.” As examples he 
points out the principle of non-resistance as abrogating the lex 
talionis and the principle of spiritual cleanness as repealing the 
food regulations of the Old Testament. The critic overlooks the 
principle governing all these teachings of our Lord, announced 
Matt. 5:17, that He was come “not to destroy but to fulfil,’ — not 
to abrogate the Old Testament institutions but to realize in teaching 
and practice the ideals to which Old Testament institutions and 
revelations pointed but which they did not set forth in their 
fulness. He did not abrogate any provisions of the ancient Law 
(the abrogation of the Ceremonial Law came later), but He 
did reveal truths of which the Law had only contained sugges- 
tions. In the ceremonials there was the shadow of the truth of de- 
filement; now He was showing the reality, the body of truth itself: 
all real good and evil dwell in the heart. And if the Jews of His 
time justified a passionate and revengeful spirit, Jesus now carries 
out more fully the spirit and design of the Law by urging the 
readiness of a true disciple to forgive, to win, to restore. And 
who is not able to see the difference established between public 
and official vengeance and the private relationship of men to men? 

So superficial is the charge raised against the consistency 
either of the evangelists or of our Lord in the references quoted 
regarding parables that we can afford to direct the reader to the 
simple fact that there is a difference between hearers ignorant 
(and hearers prejudiced) of the Lord’s discourses in the opening 
season of His ministry and the hardened opposition of enemies, 
to whom the Lord later spoke in plain, though figurative, parables, 
not of the Kingdom but of judgment. 

Since Dr. Alleman does not inform us which of the schools 
of rationalistic higher criticism he follows, whether the Tuebingen 
School, which declares that John’s gospel is biased in the account 
of the Last Supper, or the tradition of Schleiermacher-De Wette- 
Meyer, who impugn the truthfulness of the synoptists, we are 
unable to argue the matter but must refer the Gettysburg theo- 
logian to Luthardt, Die moderne Darstellung des Lebens Jesu, 
1864; Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien, 1843; 
or J.B. McClellan, The New Testament, etc., Vol.I; The Four 
Gospels with the Chronological and Analytical Harmony, 1875, for 
reasoning which, “according to the simple standard of truth,” has 
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demonstrated that St.John and the synoptists are in perfect 
harmony. 

As for the question whether the Lord sat upon both animals 
at His entry in Jerusalem,—a notion which the professor evi- 
dently holds to be so absurd that the errancy of Matthew is 
demonstrated by the simple reference, —it might not be amiss to 
ask whether the pronoun translated by “them” does not agree in 
number and gender with the preceding Greek word for “garments.” 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament (ad loc.) thinks so. 


And is not the opinion that Mark is “corrected” by other 
evangelists when he refers to Abiathar as high priest an arguing 
from a premise quite generally condemned by the text-books of 
logic — an argument e silentio? Or is there no merit in the sug- 
gestion that Mark was content with mentioning the chief high 
priest in David’s time, who, for that matter, may have delegated 
some of his activities to his son? And if the “many instances in 
which Scripture, at least as we have it, is broken” (as Dr. Alleman 
contends), are no better than those mentioned above, is not the 
rationalistic opposition to Scriptural inerrancy standing on rather 
poor underpinning? We shall conclude this section of our review 
with the observation that there appears to be no better means for 
a person to equip himself once and for all with the deserved con- 
tempt for superficial and irreverent treatment of Biblical narra- 
tives than to dissect thoroughly a few typical products of that 
method. 

“We are not at one in this matter, and it is hypocrisy to deny 
it,” is the only note in this discussion of the Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment that permits us to hope for a more conservative, Lutheran 
attitude towards the lodge, unionism, and verbal inspiration than 
is in evidence in this article. It is conceded at least that the 
U.L.C. A. will not unanimously reject a set of paragraphs which, 
inadequate as they may be in some respects, still give voice to 
a conservative standpoint. (As matters turned out, the convention 
at Omaha, by a very large majority, accepted the Agreement. The 
vote was taken after Dr. Alleman and others representing the old 
General Synod theology pleaded against endorsement of the 
articles.®) ) 


3) At that, the vote on any such question as this by the United Lu- 
theran Church must be taken with a grain of salt because the consti- 
tution of the body permits Dr. Alleman and those who agree with him 
to go back to their lecture-halls and teach their higher criticism and 
publish their views through the Lutheran Church Quarterly without 
thereby incurring the danger of being disciplined by their synod. The 
constitution of the U.L.C.A. makes provision for such cases. It makes 
responsible the synods composing the U.L.C.A. only for that which is 
printed in the “official record” of a sister synod. In other words, unless 
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In conclusion Dr. Alleman refers to the doubts expressed by 
Dr. Reu after the meeting at Pittsburgh whether, if they are 
accepted, these Articles will be carried out in the life of the 
Church. He is stung by the closing remark of Dr. Reu’s article: 
“Without doctrinal discipline (Lehrdisziplin) no Church can in the 
long run remain healthy.” Any suggestion of doctrinal discipline 
is to him “sectarianism,” a “method of securing agreement that is 
out of harmony with ecumenical Lutheranism, not to say, of 
Christianity.” He suggests the possibility that “at St.Louis and 
Dubuque they already have a list of our teachers and preachers 
who will have to be excommunicated if agreement is to be 
secured.” 

On this note ends a survey which distinguishes Faith and 
the Confessions, which latter are “but photographs of that faith 
on occasions which called them forth.” 

Are we permitted to hope that the editors of the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly will give space to a rejoinder from the ranks 
of the United Lutheran Church ministry to the resurgence of 
General Synod Liberalism in a body which, we had reason to 


believe, is headed for better things? Tancoenn Gas 
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SIXTH LECTURE 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
Gal. 5:13 to 6:10 
(Continued) 

The saving Gospel we have been learning is also the social 
Gospel we shall be learning. 

“Brethren, ye were called unto freedom. Only use not this 
freedom for an opening of the flesh.” Freedom is to be used, not 
abused for a cloak of wickedness, 1 Pet.2:16. A frightful abuse 
of freedom was that of the Anabaptists at Muenster, in Westphalia, 
at the time of the Reformation. 

“But through love slave for each other,” 1 Cor.7:22. Here 


the official records of the Central Pennsylvania Synod contain such 
departures from Scriptural theology as we have noted in this article, 
no other synod of the U.L.C.A. has a right to protest or demand cor- 
rection. The large majority which at Omaha accepted the Pittsburgh 
Agreement is possibly a sign of better things in the future. For the 
present the radicals and errorists who plainly revealed their mind at 
the convention will continue as members in good standing of the United 
Lutheran Church. 
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Paul’s greatest pupil learned his classic paradox, heading his sweet 
song of The Liberty of a Christian Man. 

A Christian is a free lord over all things and subject to no one. 

A Christian is a servant of all things and subject to every one. 

He says: “True preachers have as much to do in urging people 
to real love and really good works as in teaching true faith.” 

“For the whole Law has been fulfilled in one word, in this, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

This is nothing new. God Himself had said that thousands 
of years ago, Lev. 19:18; Rom. 13:8-10. 

Luther says: “The noblest and greatest of all works is, Love 
one another. The long and short of the true, perfect doctrine and 
Christian theology of faith and love is this, Believe on Christ, love 
thy neighbor as thyself. It is the shortest as to words, but in 
practice it is broader, longer, deeper, and higher than heaven 
and earth.” 

“But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be 
not consumed one of another.” 

“But I say, Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and Spirit strives 
against the flesh; for these are opposed to one another that ye 
may not do what things ye would — the Spirit checks the outbursts 
of the flesh. But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under 
the Law,” Rom. 8:4-11. That is precise and concise. 

None so strong but he will be tempted by the flesh: none so 
weak but he may win with the Spirit. First conflict, then victory. 

Luther used to comfort himself thus: “Dear Martin, your 
attempt to lead an angelic life without sin will come to nothing; 
as long as you live in the flesh, it will not give up its nature, but 
will rise up against the Spirit. But do not lose heart on that 
account, but resist the flesh through the Spirit, so that you will 
not fulfil the lust of the flesh; then it cannot harm you because 
you are in Christ.” Rom. 8:1. 

Dr. Staupitz, Luther’s fatherly friend, used to say: “More than: 
a thousand times I vowed to God I would become holy, but I have 
never kept it; therefore I'll never again vow; for I know full well 
I'll not keep it. So, unless God will be gracious for Christ’s sake 
and grant me a blessed hour when I pass out of this valley of sorrow, 
I'll not be able to make a successful stand with my vows and good 
works and will be lost.” 

Luther calls this a proper, fine, holy, and blessed despair, con- 
fessed with heart and mouth by all desiring to be saved. For such 
do not rely upon their own righteousness but alone upon Christ, 
who alone has the title A Just God and a Savior. Ps. 143:2; 
Is. 45:21. 
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The Works of the Flesh 


The works of the flesh are plain—so plain they cannot be 
denied. They have been put into four classes: 

i. Fornication, impurity, lustfulness. 

2. Idolatry, sorcery. 

3. Hatreds, strifes, jealousies, wraths, factions, splits, parties, 
envyings. 

4. Sprees, carousings, and such like. See Rom. 1:29 ff.; 2 Cor. 
12:20 ff.; Eph. 5:3 ff.; Col. 3:5 ff. 

“Of these I forewarn you, even as I did forewarn you, that they 
who practice such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Unless they repent, they shall not enter the Kingdom of Grace 
on earth and so not the Kingdom of Glory in heaven, 1 Cor. 6: 
9,10; Eph. 5:6. 

The Fruit of the Spirit 

The Holy Spirit makes us spiritual. The heavenly Gardener 
planted the tree, and now the good tree brings forth good fruit, 
Acts 15:9; Matt.7:17. Even if my branches bend to the ground 
with the good fruit, I still must say: 

And every virtue we possess 
And every conflict won 
And every thought of holiness 

Are His alone. 

Paul shows a cornucopia, a fruit-basket with nine fruits, 
arranged in three sets of three. They have distinct colors, though 
they blend, as in a rainbow. 

1. Fruit in respect to God. 

a) Love. Love of God; we love Him because He first loved us. 

b) Joy. That my joy may be in you and your joy may be 
made full. Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, Rejoice. 
Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, John 15:11; Phil.3:1,3; 4:4; 
2 Cor.6:10. Joy in God and His love; joy in Christ and His grace; 
joy in the Spirit and His fellowship. 

c) Peace. Justified by faith, we have peace with God, which 
passeth all understanding. Peace of conscience, inward happiness, 
and cheerfulness. 

2. Fruit in respect to man. 

a) Long-suffering with frail, erring brethren, being tolerant 
of the intolerant, bearing the unbearable, patiently forgiving not 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven. 

b) Kindness of heart that shows through kind looks of the 
eyes, and kind words of the tongue, and kind deeds of the hand. 

“It was the way Mr. Drummond laid his hand on my shoulder 
and looked me in the face that led me to Christ.” 
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c) Goodness that shows itself in practical words of comfort 
and advice and in practical works of help to all men. 

“He was a good man,” Luke writes of Barnabas, Acts 11:24, 
Do you want anything better for your gravestone? 

Jascha Heifetz is the world’s wonder of the violin, and his is 
the applause of the whole musical world. Is that not enough to 
make him happy? No. On his thirtieth birthday he wrote: 
“T want to be a better man.” 

Anything better for you? 

3. Fruit in respect to ourselves. 

a) Faithfulness, reliableness. Perhaps also trustfulness — 
“believeth all things.” George Frederic Watts, the great painter, 
said, “I think I am not deceived in men, but their good qualities 
are uppermost to me.” 

b) Meekness, gentleness, modesty. Meekness is not weakness. 
Moses was meek; who was stronger? 

c) Self-control, control of desires, appetites, passions, and 
lusts. He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh 
a city. 

Melanchthon says his father ate only of one dish at table, and 
his granduncle, the famous Reuchlin, in his later years would not 
drink wine or beer but a kind of grape water called “lora” and 
thought his good health in advancing years due to moderation 
in food and drink. 

Against such as these nine virtues there is no law of restraint; 
on the contrary, the Law enjoins such things. See 1 Cor. 13; Phil. 
4:8; Is. 33:20, 22. 

Be sure to note this fine fruit is to be grown by every Christian. 
There is no need of special wealth, special learning, special 
strength, special position in office or society. There is equal oppor- 
tunity for all, a fair field and no favor. Professor von Harnack 
said truly, “Many a servant girl in Berlin knows Jesus Christ 
better than many a university professor.” 

In Plato’s Republic the ideal man has the four virtues of 
“wisdom, courage, temperance, and righteousness.” And in the 
Meno he says: “Virtue can come neither by nature nor by teach- 
ing; but to those with whom it is it must come by divine portion 
or allotment.” That old pagan was wiser than some moderns. 


1. As to myself. Exhortations 


“They that belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with 
its passive passions and active lusts.” 

In Holy Baptism we have sworn off the service of the devil, 
the world, and the flesh, and- we have sworn to devote ourselves 
wholly to the service of the Savior. The killing of the old man of 
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sin is an imitation of the crucifixion, and the birth of the new man 
of righteousness corresponds with the resurrection, Gal. 2:20; 6:14; 
Rom. 6:4-6; Col. 3:5; Matt.5:29,30. This crucifixion began when 
we became Christians, and it goes on as long as we are Christians, 
even unto death. 

“If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also march” — 
keep step with the Spirit. The inward life will show itself in the 
outward life. 

“Let us not become boasters, challenging one another, envying 
one another.” 

Sturdy old Luther says: “Love of vainglory is a common vice 
the world over in all conditions. In the smallest village there are 
some peasants who deem themselves wiser and better than the rest 
and like to be looked up to.” 


2. As to my neighbor. 


“Brethren” —a whole argument in one word — “Brethren, if 
a man be nevertheless trapped in any trespass” —as the woman, 
being beguiled, fell into transgression, 1 Tim. 2:14. 

“Ye who are spiritual restore such a one”’—as a surgeon 
sets the broken bone, as a fisherman repairs his net. 

Such an action of true love proves you truly spiritual. True 
strength and freedom show themselves in bearing and forbearing. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury did not go to the royal court but into 
London’s slums to do good; and he is known to deathless fame as 
“The Coster Earl.” General Booth went into dens and dives to 
get recruits for his Salvation Army. 

“Restore in the spirit of meekness”—and gentleness. Paul 
himself was as gentle as a nurse. 1 Thess. 2:7, 11. 

“Watching thyself lest thou also be tempted,” 1 Cor. 10:12. 
You may fall, and then would you like to have any one ride over 
you rough-shod? 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens” — weaknesses, faults, tres- 
passes; also bodily troubles, poverty, illness, danger. 

Isn’t that hard to do? Very true; and therefore Paul gives 
you courage and good will to do so by adding: 

“And thus shall ye fulfil the Law of Christ” — Love one an- 
other as I have loved you. Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. John 13:34, 35; 
14:15, 21, 23; 15:12,13,17; Matt. 7:12. 

“For if a man think himself somebody, when he is nobody, he 
is deceiving himself” —in a delusion, hallucination, dancing with 
shadows. 

“But let each man test his own work, and then he shall have 
his ground for boasting in regard to himself alone and not in 
regard to the other.” 
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Do not compare yourself with your neighbor. “Follow thou 
Me,” says Christ. 

“For each man shall bear his own pack” — before the Judge, 
Rom. 14:12. 

When a priest sought two charges, St. Bernard asked, “And 
how will you be able to serve both?” 

“T intend to serve one by a vicar.” 

“Will your vicar suffer eternal punishment for you, too? Be- 
lieve me, you may serve your cure by proxy, but you must suffer 
the penalty in person.” 

3. As to my pastor. 

“But let him that is taught in the Word of God share all good 
things with him that teacheth.” 1 Cor. 9:4-17; Rom. 15:27; Phil. 1:5. 

The Galatians needed this lesson in supporting their pastors; 
for the historian Livy calls them a tribe of greedy robbers. 

There are still such people, expecting everything from the 
minister without giving anything to the minister. They even rob 
him of baptism certificates, confirmation certificates, marriage 
certificates. Beware! 

“Be not deceived: God is not mocked — will not let you turn 
your nose up at Him.” That is the Greek of it. And that is just 
what you are doing when you do not share all your good things 
with His minister, Luke 10:16. 

Are you guilty of thus insulting God? You will not escape 
God’s punishment. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth upon his own flesh, selfishly refusing to share all his good 
things with the pastor, shall from the flesh reap corruption” — 
eternal death. 

“He that soweth upon the Spirit — sharing all good things with 
the pastor is a spiritual thing —shall from the Spirit reap life 
eternal. 

“But let us not get tired of well-doing; for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. Accordingly, then, as we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all, especially to the household of faith.” 

Work while it is day: the night cometh when no man can work, 
John 9:4. Today is the time for sowing; later will come the time 
of reaping. 

Since through the labors of your pastor “ye abound in every- 
thing, in faith and utterance and knowledge and in all earnestness 
and in your love to us, see that ye abound also in this grace of 
giving,” 2 Cor.8:7; Acts 20:35. Live to give. 

What holds good as to sharing all good things with the pastor 
holds good as to sharing all good things with the missionaries 
whom you called to work for you. It holds good as to the teachers 
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and students at your colleges and seminaries preparing to become 
the pastors of your children and grandchildren. It holds good as 
to all church-work, obeying the Savior’s last charge, “Go ye and 
teach all nations.” 

What a glorious, saving Gospel, and what a glorious social 
Gospel! 

Luther comments with vigor, “It is impossible that true Chris- 
tians should permit their pastors to be pinched and in want. But 
because they not only permit it but also laugh in their sleeve at 
it, it is certain they are worse than Turks and heathen.” 

Again: “I do not like to treat such texts as speak in favor 
of us pastors. It might look as if we were greedy for money. 
Nevertheless, one must teach people in this matter that they may 
know what measure of honor and support they owe to their pastors. 
This is good for us pastors also, to know that we may not take our 
well-earned salary with an uneasy conscience, as if we had no 
right to our salary.” 

When David had gathered all material to build a house for 
God, he said: “All things come of Thee and of Thine own have 
we given Thee.” 1 Chron. 29:14; 16:1-13. And we sing: 


We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be; 
All that we have is Thine alone, 

A trust, O Lord, from Thee. 


May we Thy bounties thus 
As stewards true receive 
And gladly, as Thou blessest us, 
To Thee our first-fruits give. 


Oak Park, Il. Wn. DaLLMANN 
(To be concluded) 





4-4 
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“Of course,” says Emerson, “there is a portion of reading quite 
indispensable to a wise man.” If books were not to be read and 
studied and the information and knowledge contained in them not 
to be used, there would be no purpose in writing and printing them. 
Books are the workman’s tools. Every minister should have a good 
working library, a sufficient number of good books. 

“But,” says Emerson, “books are the best of things well used; 
abused, among the worst.” It is of this abuse, the wrong use, of 
which I shall speak. 

Says Bacon: “Read not to contradict nor to believe, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
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swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested: that is, some 
are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; 
and some few to be read wholly with diligence and attention. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready, and writing an 
exact man.” (Essay “Of Studies.”) “Thinking,” says Dean Brown, 
“maketh a creative man.” It is this thinking to which books should 
inspire us. What we read we should weigh and consider, think it 
through, mentally digest it. If we retain it, it becomes our own, 
and we may reproduce it in our own words. Here is the line be- 
tween plagiarism and honest acquisition. Plagiarism is frowned 
upon by good writers and speakers. The student caught at cheat- 
ing is dishonorably dismissed. 

It seems strange that some men who occupy the place of am- 
bassadors of Christ have no scruples in being dishonest in their 
pulpit work. Their sermons are not their own. A book of sermons 
by John of Werdena was so popular that it had gone through 
twenty-five editions. Its title was Sermones dormi secure. Dargan 
in his History of Preaching, p. 309, quotes the brief introduction to 
this book, in which its title is explained. It reads: “Here happily 
begin the Sunday sermons with expositions of the Gospels through 
the year, quite well known and useful to all priests, pastors, and 
chaplains, which are also called by the other title of Sleep Well, or 
Sleep without Care, for this reason, that without much study they 
may be appropriated and preached to the people.” Luther refers to 
this book in the preface to his Large Catechism. In a preface which 
Luther wrote to Spangenberg’s Postil in 1542 he says: “Aber gleich- 
wohl sind wiederum etliche faule Pfarrherren und Prediger auch 
nicht gut, die sich auf solch und ander mehr gute Buecher ver- 
lassen, dass sie eine Predigt daraus koennen nehmen, beten nicht, 
studieren nicht, lesen nicht, trachten nichts in der Schrift, gerade 
als muesste man die Biblia darum nicht lesen. Brauchen solcher 
Buecher wie die Formular und Kalender, ihre jaehrliche Nahrung 
zu verdienen, und sind nichts denn Sittiche und Dohlen, die unver- 
staendig nachreden lernen, so doch unsere und solcher Theologen 
Meinung diese ist, sie damit in die Schrift zu weisen und zu ver- 
mahnen, dass sie denken sollen, auch selbst unsern christlichen 
Glauben nach unserm Tode zu verteidigen, wider den Teufel, Welt 
und Fleisch. Denn wir werden nicht ewiglich an der Spitzen stehen, 
wie wir jetzt stehen.” (St. L., XI: VI.) 

Of the most deleterious effect which such practice as Luther 
denounces has upon preaching, Dargan says: “Always one of the 
signs of degenerate preaching — as of any literary production — is 
a slavish dependence upon others, past or present, a want of inde- 
pendence, originality, freshness. Copyists and imitators are found 
in every age, it is true; but when the masters belong chiefly to 
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a former generation and the small followers mostly abound, the 
fall is great. 

“So was it now. We have seen how in all the Middle Ages, 
from the days of Gregory the Great, and notably in the age of 
Charlemagne and after, the preachers freely appropriated material 
from the past and present. In fact, the best of them did it without 
scruple, and the less capable were encouraged to use without stint 
collections of sermons and other prepared material. This plagiarism 
and dependence were not regarded as morally wrong, nor does the 
fatal effect upon preaching seem to have been appreciated. In the 
decadent age of which we now treat this wretched practice had full 
swing and was one of the worst symptoms of the prevalent decline.” 
(Op. cit., pp. 308, 309.) 

In his excellent book Preparation and Delivering of Sermons, 
Broadus, speaking of the same matter, writes as follows: “The 
books of ‘Sketches and Skeletons,’ which are so often published and 
so widely bought, are, unless honestly and wisely used, an unmiti- 
gated evil and a disgrace to the ministry of the Gospel. And it is 
a fair question whether such books can be honestly and wisely used. 
For they are likely to prove a snare even to those who wish to be 
honest, and are sure to be a temptation to all who use them to 
depend too much on the suggestions of others rather than on their 
own thinking. If it be said that they may be profitably studied as 
specimens of sermonizing, there is the obvious answer that it would 
be much more profitable to analyze for ourselves the full sermons of 
really great men. There is no excuse for such books, and no 
minister should suffer one of them to remain in his library. But 
they are deplorably common in this country, and still more so in 
Germany. Nor is the practice of recent origin. As early as 1517 
there appeared in Paris a Latin volume of this character, entitled 
The Preacher’s Gem and styling itself ‘a most excellent and divine 
work.’ And at Amsterdam appeared Dormi secure: vel Cynosura 
Professorum ac Studiosorum Eloquentiae, etc. (Sleep without 
Anxiety; or, The Cynosure of Professors and Students of Eloquence, 
etc.) The idea appears to be that one who possesses this book 
need not have his sleep disturbed by anxiety about next Sunday’s 
sermon. Coquerel, who mentions these two works, remarks that it 
may be doubted whether persons would awake from this sleep to 
be eloquent; and we may add that one who had determined to 
borrow a plan from such a book should be too much ashamed of 
himself to sleep at all.” (Pp. 141, 142.) 

This whole matter of sermon-stealing deserves more than a 
passing notice. Times of revival in the Church have been times of 
good preaching. But good preachers are not such as Sunday after 
Sunday deliver “canned” sermons to their hearers. Such preaching 
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does not build up the church but brings about its decline. Those 
preachers who have no higher ambition than to fill in half an hour, 
more or less, in the pulpit (although all they say may be orthodox) 
have a wrong conception of the great and glorious calling of a 
minister of the Gospel, an ambassador of Jesus Christ. Such men 
are not faithful ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God, 1 Cor. 4:1, 2. Nor are they apt to teach, 1 Tim. 3:2; 2 Tim. 2:2; 
to say the least, they are not giving evidence of their aptness. 

The purpose of preaching is to supply the spiritual needs of the 
hearers, not only in a general way but as time, circumstances, and 
conditions demand. It is a homiletical requirement that sermons be 
zeitgemaess. When Felix sent for Paul, Paul did not speak to him 
in general terms, but very specifically did he speak of “righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come,” the very things which 
Felix and his Jewish wife Drusilla needed to hear. Acts 24:25. 
When Paul preached at Athens, his approach was different from 
that which he used when speaking to a Jewish audience. We may 
well study how Jesus, the Master Preacher, in His discourses and 
sermons spoke in accordance with the needs of an individual, of 
His disciples, or of a larger audience. In these days of increased 
doctrinal indifferentism, of more wide-spread moral laxity and 
wrong moral standards, of apostasy, of a war-torn world in which 
there is much unrest and turmoil, — at such a time sermons which 
have been preached under altogether different circumstances will 
not supply the present needs. The great fundamentals of the 
Christian religion must be preached again and again; they are 
fundamental. “To write the same things unto you,” says Paul to 
the Philippians, “to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is 
safe,” Phil. 3:1. Like Paul’s and Luther’s preaching, all true 
preaching must be Christo-centric. But this very preaching must 
be applied to the specific needs of the hearers. A preacher must 
therefore study these needs and supply them not only in the private 
cure of souls but also in his pulpit. 

Attention can be procured and held only by interesting the 
audience. Unless we have attention, we cannot put over our mes- 
sage. Sandford and Yeager in their excellent book Principles of 
Effective Speaking devote three chapters to “Elements of Interest- 
ingness.” Why? They say: “Every speech, to be effective, must be 
interesting. Just as the airplane and the automobile become use- 
less collections of material without the engine, so a speech lacking 
in interestingness becomes a mass of ineffective words. The 
speaker who cannot interest his audience cannot secure its atten- 
tion and therefore cannot succeed. You cannot hope for your 
speaking to inform, to persuade, or to entertain if you cannot get 
other people to listen to you.” “Dull as a sermon” is a proverbial 
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saying that is not very complimentary to preachers. Many sermons 
are uninteresting; they. do not grip the hearts of the hearers. 
A preacher who merely parrotlike repeats what others have pro- 
duced cannot himself be much interested in his subject. Such 
interest is only aroused by a consciousness of responsibility, by 
earnest prayer, by a careful and thorough study of the text, by 
original planning, and by painstaking writing of the sermon, giving 
due attention to language, illustrations, etc. We can interest others 
only in that in which we ourselves are interested. Dean Brown 
says: “You will find that the sermons you enjoy preaching the most 
and the ones which actually accomplish the most good in the lives 
of your people will be those sermons which you take most largely 
out of your own interiors. They are bone of your bone, flesh of 
your flesh, the children of your own mental labor, the output of 
your own creative energy. The sermons which are garbled and 
compiled will always have a kind of second-hand, warmed-over 
flavor about them. The sermons which live and move and enter 
into the temple walking and leaping and praising God, the sermons 
which enter into the hearts of men, causing them to mount up with 
wings like eagles and to walk in the way of duty and not faint — 
these real sermons are the ones which are actually born from the 
vital energies of the man who utters them.” (Art of Preaching, 
pp. 71, 72.) 

A preacher should be interested in the subject of his sermons 
for the sake of the people whom the Lord, who has purchased them 
with His own blood, has put into his spiritual care. It was a burn- 
ing love for the salvation of the Jews which made Paul write to the 
Romans: “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witneess in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness 
and continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh,” Rom. 9:1-3. Such love in the heart of the preacher 
will keep him from preaching merely for the sake of preaching, of 
holding a job, of making sure of his pay-check. He will rather 
devote much time to his sermon work and not follow the path of 
least resistance by preaching other men’s sermons. His preaching 
will be original and always fresh. His people will gladly hear him 
and be spiritually benefited. 

Referring to my opening remarks, it is not the use, but the 
abuse of books against which I am directing myself. It would be 
a mistaken desire for originality and independence to abstain from 
reading. Preachers should indeed make diligent use of homiletical 
helps. But at the right time and in the right way. The right time 
is given by Richter’s dictum “First think yourself empty; then read 
yourself full.” After a preacher has done careful original work by 
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studying his text and making the outline, he should consult one or 
more good commentaries. He may compare his outline with other 
outlines, read one or more sermons on his text, etc. Good thoughts 
he should use, expressing them in his own language. He may find 
statements or even entire paragraphs so well written that he de- 
sires to have his congregation get them just that way; let him quote 
and give due credit. Words, mere phrases, and proverbial sayings 
taken from books need no acknowledgment. 

Finally, in this connection, it may be well to say that great 
demands are made upon the preaching of our day, not only because 
of the changed conditions in the world to which I previously re- 
ferred, but also because we are preaching to people of a higher 
educational standard. Not so many years ago we had few, if any, 
high-school graduates, not to speak of college and university men 
and women, in our audiences. But while in 1890 there were only 
200,000 students in all the high schools of the United States, today 
there are 6,750,000. The total enrolment of college students in 1900 
was 114,372, today over 1,200,000. Formerly our audiences seldom 
heard a speaker other than their own pastor; today they hear many 
—over the radio, when on automobile tours through the country, 
at political meetings, etc. We have people in our audiences — our 
own and visitors—who know whether a sermon is well constructed, 
offers good spiritual food, is given in good, simple, understandable 
English, and is well delivered. People, as a rule, will not speak to 
the preacher himself after hearing him deliver a poor sermon, but 
will go away dissatisfied and disgusted and complain to others. We 
must also bear in mind that during the past forty or fifty years 
religious illiteracy has much increased. (Even we have perhaps 
been guilty of receiving members into our churches by the short- 
cut method.) So much the more must we give attention to our 
sermon work, especially to doctrinal preaching. 

Preachers should perform their arduous but glorious duty of 
preparing sermons, as all their ministerial duties, not merely ex 
officio, but ex conscientia officii. That will make for good preach- 
ing and good church attendance, build up our congregations, and 
glorify God. Joun H.C. Frirz 
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Few words reveal the unique depth of Biblical thought more 
clearly than the New Testament concept of righteousness.!» It has 
been said of Paul that he used the language of his time but gave 
many of its terms a more profound spiritual significance.2» What 
is true of Paul in this respect applies equally to the New Testa- 
ment as a whole: its terminology is largely that of the Koine 
current in the first century of the Christian era; many an in- 
dividual word, however, has a reach equal only to the scope of 
the hope born of the Christian faith itself. 

To demonstrate the fact that the righteousness of the New 
Testament exceeds its antecedents, it is necessary but to reflect 
on the origin and the use of the word Sixaotwn. The Greek term 
as such seems to have come into use toward the end of the 
seventh and at the beginning of the sixth century B.C., as the 
by-product of a social revolution in the Greek trading cities on 
the coasts of Asia Minor. 

The upheaval which gave birth to the term dixaootvn followed 
fast on the heels of the introduction of coined money as a means 
of carrying on trade. A financial innovation of such potentialities 
quite naturally brought a new class of people to power in the city- 
states of the Ionian colonies. This precipitated a struggle with the 
landed aristocracy. During this contest for political control the 
citizenry began to demand written laws as guides for the conduct 
of each individual within the city-state. Hitherto the king and, 
in turn, the nobles had ruled and passed judgment on their own 
authority, by “divine right.” Now, however, the Greeks of Asia 
Minor insisted on getting written laws, to which all, regardless 
of station or rank, should be required to submit in an orderly 
way. They wanted a share (dixn) in the government.?) When 
such demands were met, the authors of the new laws were put 
alongside the ancient poets as teachers and prophets of the people. 

In this way the Greek concept of the city-state, in a consti- 
tutional sense, came into being. Now, it is not a far step from 
accepting lawgivers as divine teachers to making their directions 
the standard of private conduct. That is precisely the course 
taken: the demands and requirements of the city-state determined 
the ethical quality of a man’s private as well as of his public 
behavior. 


1) Atxo.vootivy in the N.T. and LXX; NDI, in Hebrew. 


2) Machen, The Origin of Paul’s Religion (Macmillan, 1928), devotes 
a whole chapter (VII) to the discussion of different words whose sig- 
nificance has been improved by Paul. 


3) W. Jaeger, Paideia (Berlin and Leipzig, 1936), pp. 144, 145. 
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It is at this point that the term “righteousness” came into 
use. The “righteous” man was he who subordinated all private 
interests to the welfare of his community as a whole. He was 
one who showed respect for the share (dixn) of his fellow-citizens 
in the affairs of the x6\tc. The term “righteousness” was used to 
denote this political, or social, virtue which was coextensive 
with good citizenship. In its first stage righteousness applied to 
the relationship of men to each other as fellow-citizens, inspired 
and directed by the conclusions of lawgivers, whose wisdom was 
thought to have a direct divine source. 

It was but natural that the processes of law as observed in the 
government of the city-state came to be thought of as the visible 
counterpart of similar planning in the world order (xdop0s). Asa 
consequence the philosophy of that time gave the term dixawoivyn 
a more metaphysical turn. One of the Ionian philosophers speaks 
of the “righteous” universal order in this way: “Things give 
satisfaction (dixn) and reparation to one another for their injustice 
according to the arrangement made by Time.”*) What is this but 
a description of the xdopog as an enlarged xéAis? Righteousness 
thereby became the virtue of conforming one’s life to the basic 
principles directing the z6At¢ in particular and the world order 
as a whole. : 

Heraclitus of Ephesus broadened the base of the word “right- 
eousness” by maintaining that the individual as such, and not only 
a lawgiver, could attain to an understanding of the righteous prin- 
ciples at work in the xéovos and their application to life, by 
developing the intellect (gedévnois) to its fullest capacity. In other 
words, he consciously introduced the subjective element into the 
concept of dixa1ootvn; for he looked upon his own enlightened 
reason (Adyos) as part of the world logos. Righteousness to him, 
therefore, meant following the dictates of a mind in tune with the 
basic order at work in the universe.® 

In the mean time the religion of Delphi had infused all of 
Greek thought with the ideas of balance and measure to such an 
extent that the reason of a Greek thinker was sure to bow to the 
demand for ommeootvn. As a consequence the greatest of ancient 
treatises on righteousness, Plato’s Republic,® suffuses the whole 
conception of the term with the notions of balance and moderation. 

The political color of Sixaootvn remains, however, also in 
Plato’s thought; for in his great opus Socrates begins the dialog 


4) Cf. W. Jaeger, Solons Eunomie, in “Sitz.-Ber. d. preuss. Ak. d. 
Wiss.,” 1926, p.79; Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 47. 

5) On Heraclitus see Ritter and Preller, Historia Philosophiae 
Graecae, pp. 24—41 (Ed. X). 

6) Whose subtitle is xegi dixa1oodvns. 
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by an attempt to arrive at a definition of righteousness in a city- 
state. He finally comes to the conclusion that political, or social, — 
the two were coextensive in Greek thought, — righteousness is the 
complete integration of all groups within the xéits, of which Plato 
mentions three: the rulers, the watchmen, and the workers. When 
each of these groups, he maintains, performs the specific work 
for which it was born and brought up, the state can be called 
“righteous.” In this sense, righteousness, as inherent in the 
state, “exalteth a nation.” 

Each of the three classes of people mentioned represents for 
Plato one part of the human soul. The rulers of the state are the 
counterpart of that function of the human soul which he calls 
pihopatés or Aoytotixdv, the reasoning element. The #uuoeidés cor- 
responds to the watchmen, determinately warding off harm from 
without and protecting against insurrection from within. The 
giroxonnatov or énbuyntixdv, roughly the equivalent of the emo- 
tions, functions as do the unlearned and untrained workmen within 
the state. When every part of the soul carries out its specific 
function, the wy) is “righteous,” according to the thought of Plato. 
In this sense, righteousness is approximately synonymous with 
what psychologists today call the integration of the personality. 

Plato hardly ever thought of a human being as an entity 
apart from the city-state; and so his discussion of dixawootvn was 
intended really as a guide for the training of political leaders. 
In the later chapters of his monumental work he outlines in detail 
how future rulers are to be trained in order to attain this quality 
of personal righteousness. Again the requirements of the x0Ats 
create the necessity for, and set the standards of, righteousness. 

In the generation after Plato, however, Alexander began his 
successful campaign for a world-empire; and with the fall of the 
Greek city-state as the definitive unit of government the political 
aspect of righteousness faded into the background or disappeared 
altogether. Men became more cosmopolitan and, as a consequence, 
more individualistic. The result was an increased emphasis on 
dixcoobvn as a psychological virtue, in the strict sense of the term. 
It became more subjective in its outlook, the standards differing 
according to the beliefs and needs of the individual, with varying 
emphasis on the will (Stoics), the emotions (Epicureans), or the 
intellect (Academy and Skeptics). Righteousness was still classi- 
fied as an ethical virtue, but only because each individual became 
his own final authority. The fact is that it became less a virtue 
of action than a certain poise of the soul.” 

In the light of this background the New Testament use of the 


7) Cf. fragments in Ritter and Preller, op. cit., s.v. dixatoovvn. 
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word dixaoovvn takes on special significance. First of all, it should 
be clearly noted that the New Testament explodes the theory that 
man can develop standards of true righteousness out of himself; 
for “out of the heart proceed evil thoughts” and not noble desires. 
Chrysippus had said that “the source of righteousness is nothing 
but Zeus and our common nature [@votc]’;®) and that accurately 
reflects the view of pagan philosophy and ethics in general. That 
the human gvois can attain to the will of the Supreme Being and 
develop standards of conduct which conform to that will was 
(and still is) the common denominator of all philosophic systems. 
But this is the very first notion the New Testament scuttles. 
St. Paul is especially emphatic on this point when he says that 
“natural man [wuyxixdc, his highest faculty!] receiveth not the things 
of the spirit of God,” 1 Cor. 2:14. 

The New Testament does speak of righteousness, however.® 
One of the very first words Jesus used in his public ministry was 
this term (Matt.3:15), when he told John the Baptist: “Thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” Zahn translates this word 
Rechtsordnung;1® and Stoeckhardt says of it: “Was fuer die 
Menschen Gottes Recht und Ordnung war, das wollte Jesus erfuel- 
len.”11) In other words, righteousness in Jesus’ sense is submission 
to God’s will, which at the outset reveals its Old Testament back- 
ground.!2) 

Interestingly enough, the dixoootvn of the Old Testament also 
had a political aspect, which on the surface looks quite similar to 
the term as it was used among the early Greeks. The Septuagint 
version of Prov. 8:15, for instance, reads: 6 gu0t Baoireis Baordet- 
ovo, xai of Svvdota. yoedqovow dsixaoovvnv.18) According to this 
passage the source of righteousness within a state or nation is 
God’s will. In the case of the Old Testament, however, the will of 
God is not something vague and subjective, as it was in Greek 
thought, but something very definite and objective: His laws were 
put into writing, expressis verbis, in the very first stage of Israel’s 
history as God’s people. 

This leads right into the second distinction between the right- 
eousness of the Old Testament and that of ancient philosophy, 
namely, that God’s unit of government is a kingdom, with but 


8) Ritter and Preller, op. cit., p. 482b. 
9) Ninety-four times, to be exact. 
10) “Kommentar.” 
11) “Biblische Geschichte des N.T.,” p. 23. 


12) Where, for example, we have Ps. 119:172, in its LXX translation: 
néoo at évtodat cov dixo.1ocvvn. 


13) Echoed in St. Paul’s words judv yag xoditevpa év odgavoic, 
Phil. 3:20. 
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one will as the norm for all who would follow the paths of 
righteousness. 

When God first chose the descendants of Jacob, His will was 
to establish a kingdom of priests.1#) One of the characteristics of 
this kingdom was to be the willing subjection of each individual to 
the dictates of the divine will; and to make sure that Israel would 
know what the demands of this will were, laws were given to cover 
every phase of life: religious, social, political, cultural, and even 
hygienic. The many laws recorded in the books of Moses empha- 
size the point that righteousness consisted in following the precepts 
of God. Quite naturally, since a nation was to be established, 
there was much stress on the external observance of the prescribed 
rules,1>) 

No one, however, can read the Old Testament without per- 
ceiving that the concept of the kingdom of God and its righteousness 
basically is something spiritual. From the very beginning the prin- 
ciple was “to obey is better than sacrifice,” 1 Sam. 15:22. The spiri- 
tual interpretation of the kingdom appears with special force just 
before the Exile and especially during it and after. The prophets 
point ever more emphatically to a new kingdom, whose subjects 
would do the will of God from the heart. “I will put My Law in 
their inward parts and write it in their hearts” © is the distinguish- 
ing feature of this new kingdom and its righteousness. This right- 
eousness will consist in glad obedience to the precepts of the 
divine Law.1” 

At times there is less emphasis on the civil and ceremonial 
laws; but everywhere mere external conformity is rejected as 
unsatisfactory and sinful (Is.1). 

In the prophets from Isaiah on to Malachi, and especially in 
the work of Amos, the social, or even political, side of this 
righteousness receives special emphasis. This is evident from 
such words as those of Amos, chap. 5:24: “But let judgment run 
down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream”; or again 
from Isaiah, chap.5:7: “And He looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression; for righteousness, but behold a cry”; and still more 
clearly from Micah, chap. 7:2: “The good man is perished out of 
the earth, and there is none upright among men; they lie in wait 
for blood; they hunt every man his brother with a net.” 

The traditions of the elders debased this Old Testament 


14) Ex. 19:6: ovgria naden. 

15) M. Reu, “Der biblische Begriff des Reiches Gottes,” Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, Aug. 1931, p. 552. 

16) Jer. 31:33; cf. Reu, op. cit., p. 456. 


17) Cf. E. F. Scott, The Kingdom of God (Macmillan, 1931), 
pp. 96—110, on “The Kingdom and the New Righteousness.” 
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concept of righteousness to refer to the accumulation of Myo 
and made it consist in the observance of all the written and oral 
laws of Moses. “If thou hast learned much Torah,” said Rabbi 
Tarphon, “they [i.e., God] give thee much reward; and faithful 
is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of thy 
work; and know that the recompence of the reward of the 
righteous [sic!] is for the time to come.” 1® 


The preaching of John and the doctrine of Jesus were bound to 
come into conflict with this literalistic and legalistic interpretation 
of the demands for righteousness. When John came, preaching 
repentance, he described as the fruits of this wetdévoi1n not the 
observance of Mosaic precepts as formulated by the scribes and 
Pharisees and elders of the people nor improvement by ascetic 
exercises but the practice of love toward one’s neighbor in all 
situations and by all classes of people.1® The term “righteousness” 
occurs again in the doctrine of Jesus in express criticism of the 
interpretation put upon this word by the religious leaders of His 
day. He says, Matt.5:20: “I say unto you that, except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
It is clear from the verses which follow that what He is criticizing 
about their righteousness is the lack of stress on the demands of 
the Moral Law. 


The term occurs also in the Beatitudes. “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled,” 
Matt. 5:6. Whether it refers exclusively to observance of the law 
of love to one’s neighbor or whether it includes the idea of love to 
God is hard to determine. Nor does it make much difference; for 
love to God and love to men cannot be separated. 1 John 4:20. 


In its wider application the New Testament concept includes 
the demands of both tables of the Law. It is used in a narrower 
sense, however, in many cases, where it refers exclusively to 
man’s relationship to man. The Christmas Epistle (Titus 2:11-14) 
shows this most clearly; for there man’s attitude to God and his 
relationship to fellow-men are separated from each other by the 
use of two words: evoeBic, and dixaiws, of which the former refers 
to the fulfilment of the demands of the first table and the latter 
those of the second table of the Law.2® Here éixaootvn includes 


18) Mishna, Aboth, II,19 (20); cf. W. Oesterley, The Gospel Parables 
in the Light of Their Jewish Background (London, 1936), p. 103. 


19) Cf. especially Luke 3:10-14; see Zahn, Grundriss der neutesta- 
mentlichen Theologie, p. 9. 

20) This passage is also interesting because it gathers up man’s atti- 
tude to himself under the word owgedvwes. 
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everything the individual owes to his neighbor, such as love and 
mercy, patience and gentleness, friendliness and mildness.?! 

In other words, the concept of righteousness, true to its origin, 
pertains to a virtue of human relationships; but its content has 
been purified and immeasurably deepened. The old framework 
remains, but a new structure has been built up within it. The 
righteousness of the Holy Scripture flows from a new source, 
the Spirit of God;22) its compass has been increased to include 
love and all its subdivisions; and its intrinsic value has been 
increased, it is Godlike, deriving from above. We are well aware 
that the term righteousness as used in the Bible includes far more 
than we have brought out in this brief paper. 


All this time it is the ethical righteousness of the New Testa- 
ment which has been under consideration, not the righteousness 
of imputation. What makes us righteous in the sight of God is 
the righteousness of Christ, which becomes ours by justification 
through faith. 


God’s ultimate intention with men is to lead them into right- 
eousness. Luther has given expression to this fact most beautifully 
in his explanation of the Second Article, where he posits as the 
final aim of Christ’s redemptive work “that I may . . . serve Him 


in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness.” 
Athens, Wis. Martin ScHARLEMANN 


21) M. Reu, Notes to Epistle Pericopes, p. 41. 


22) Dr. Koeberle in his fine book The Quest for Holiness devotes 
the first chapter to a discussion of this point. 
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Outlines on the Wuerttemberg Gospel Selections 


First Sunday in Advent 
Luke 17: 20-25 

A new church-year begins. May it be one of peace, joy, and 
blessing for every one in this assembly! At its portal the Advent 
season greets us. Advent, meaning “coming,” “arrival,” points to 
the coming of Christ, which is a threefold one, His coming in the 
flesh, His constant coming in the means of grace, His future coming 
in glory to judge the world. If the new year is to bring us real 
happiness and progress, these three comings must be considered and 
pondered by us and made vital forces in our lives. 

Speaking of Jesus’ advent, we may, guided by our text, think 
of it that not only He but the kingdom of God is coming. In the 
Lord’s Prayer we send up the petition “Thy kingdom come.” Jesus 
is the King. If He comes, the kingdom arrives, too. It is in keep- 
ing with Advent to speak of the great facts pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. John the Baptist, the Advent preacher of the ages, 
proclaimed, “Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” 

Let us, then, on the basis of our text, see: 


Jesus’ Answer to the Question, When shall the Kingdom 
of God Come? 
1. The kingdom of God is a present reality 
2. Its citizens must endure tribulations till the final consum- 


mation 
1 


The Pharisees, who according to the text asked Jesus when 
the kingdom of God was coming, had an altogether wrong notion 
as to its nature. They thought of it as something resembling the 
kingdom of David or Solomon, its strength expressed in arms and 
citadels, its splendor in scepter, crown, and palaces. Besides, they 
thought that the kingdom of God was still in the future; that the 
Messiah would usher it in they believed, but that Jesus was the 
Messiah they refused to accept. Hence they thought the kingdom 
had not yet come. 

Jesus corrects them on both points. The kingdom is not an 
outward establishment, which one can confine within a certain 
country or class or race. It is spiritual, invisible. Nor is it merely 
a future matter. It is here in our midst now, Jesus says, v.21. Of 
course, so He implies, one cannot see it. The kingdom of God has 
come. It is the sum total of believers, the communion of saints, 
the holy Christian Church, established here by Christ through His 
Holy Spirit, in which the members are bound together by the com- 
mon faith in the Savior. 
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A wonderful kingdom! It rests on the suffering and death of 
Jesus, pointed to v.25. Whoever accepts the suffering Lord as his 
Redeemer is a citizen. Let us in the new church-year ever be 
drawn closer to Him, listening to His Word, using the holy Sacra- 
ment, and our connection with the Kingdom will be strengthened. 


2 


Jesus tells His disciples another thing about the kingdom of 
God: there will be tribulation for its citizens. In v.22 He speaks 
of days of trouble for His disciples, which will bring sufferings so 
severe that they would wish to see one of the days of the Son of 
Man. They will say, If we could see Jesus but one day in His 
heavenly glory, this burden would be easier to bear. But their 
wish at that time would not be granted. Jesus urges them not to 
be carried away by false hopes, v. 23. 

True Christians have to suffer; cf. Acts 14:22. The world does 
not care for the message of Jesus but regards it with scorn and 
contempt. It desires not forgiveness but pleasures, not peace with 
God but power. Those who adhere to the Kingdom it hates and 
opposes. Think of Stephen, Paul, and the other apostles. 

Jesus shatters in the minds of His disciples any picture of 
glowing outward success and world dominion they may have enter- 
tained. Let us not think that because Christianity is true, it will 
become popular here on earth and win universal recognition. The 
chiliastic notion of a temporal kingdom of Jesus here on earth 
where there will be no clouds, no heartaches, no enmity, is refuted 
by the clear statements of the Scriptures. 

What a kingdom! If the new church-year, as we hope, will 
strengthen the bonds uniting us with the kingdom of God, let us 
not think that this will mean better jobs, bigger salaries, more 
social and political prominence. It may be accompanied by the 
very opposite for us. 

But do not despair. The day will come when Christ will return, 
v. 24. Then all suffering will vanish, the Kingdom will be victorious, 
and everlastingly we shall see the days of the Son of Man, that is, 
we shall behold Jesus in His glory and share in it. “Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus!” Rev. 22:20. W. ARNDT 


Second Sunday in Advent 
Luke 12:35-48 


Who does not know that failure to prepare has often led to 
other disastrous failures? E.g., the present leader of France has 
declared that his country’s defeat was due to unpreparedness. Any 
number of speakers and writers are continually telling especially 
the young to prepare for future duties and tasks by education. 
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Every one is told that by economy and thrift he is to prepare for 
the rainy day. While all this warning is not to be despised, yet we 
are to keep in mind that there is one preparation more important 
than all these, the preparation of which our text speaks. Here in 
this text He who loves us better and more wisely than we love our- 
selves gives us a very explicit instruction concerning our prepara- 
tion to meet our Lord when He comes to judge the quick and the 
dead. He emphasizes all that He has to say by these impressive 
words: 


“Blessed Are Those Servants whom the Lord, when He Cometh, 
shall Find Watching” 
In considering these words, let us have the text answer for us 
these two questions: 
1. Who are meant by the servants whom Jesus will find 
watching? 
2. Wherein does their blessing consist? 


1 

a) Those servants are watching who never forget that their 
Lord is sure to come and that they will have to render an account 
to the Lord. In our text it is assumed that Jesus is coming to ask 
us to give account. You and I, whether we die or whether we live 
when the Lord comes, will be asked to give an account of our life 
and what we have done with the gifts that God has given us, with 
the hours and time we have had at our disposal, with the money 
we have had, with the words we have spoken, what we have done 
and what we have not done — we must give an account. You may 
not have kept an account, but God has kept an account of all your 
words and actions, of all your emotions, of everything in your life. 
They who firmly believe in this coming of their Lord to Judgment, 
they are the servants who are watching. 

This same truth is taught in many other parts of Scripture: 
Matt. 25:31-46; 2 Cor. 5:10; 1 Thess. 4:16; Acts 17:31; 2 Pet. 3:3-12; 
Matt. 12:36, ete. 


b) Such a watchful servant will not be drunken, arbitrary, 
and unmerciful to his fellow-men, v. 45, not like Dives, who fared 
sumptuously every day, Luke 16:19; not like the fool who thought 
that his soul could find ease because he had much goods laid up 
for many years, Luke 12:19; but he will have his loins girded about; 
i. e., he will be active in the service of his Lord, devoted and diligent 
in doing the Lord’s will, and he will have his light burning; i. e., he 
will be an attentive hearer of God’s Word, which keeps the light of 
faith and of hope and of love burning within our hearts and shining 
in our lives, v. 35. 
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c) Such watchful servants also know that the exact date or 
hour of Christ’s coming is known to none of us; therefore they are 
continually ready, vv. 38-40. Cf. also 2 Pet. 3:10; Mark 13:32; Luke 
21:34, 35; 1 Thess. 5:1-3; Matt. 24:42-44; 25:1-12. 

d) Such watchful servants remember also that this return is 
imminent, near at hand, vv. 35 and 36; 1 John 2:19; 1 Pet. 4:7; 1 Cor. 
10:21; 1 Tim. 4:1-3; 2 Thess. 2:1-12. 

Application. — Do we belong to this company of watchful ser- 
vants? Those who have been watchful will praise God through 
all eternity; and those who did not watch will bewail this ever 
after, for this coming will decide our lot throughout all eternity. 


2 

Wherein does their blessing consist? 

a) They will escape the lot of the ungodly, who will receive 
their punishment, vv. 46-48. Cf. also Prov. 1: 24-33; Matt. 24:50, 51; 
25: 41-46; Luke 16: 24-26. 

b) The watchful servant will be richly rewarded, vv. 37; 41-44. 
Cf. also Matt. 25:31-40; 25:1-12. Hymn 553, 4. Martin S. SomMER 


Third Sunday in Advent 
Luke 3:2-18 


In the Advent season we love to speak of “receiving Christ.” 
Unless we have really not believed in Christ before, we are, of 
course, not actually doing this. We mean to say that we wish to 
remind ourselves of His message; to clear away obstacles in our 
hearts and lives and give Him room anev;; to find new courage and 
confidence in our atonement with God through His precious work. 
While the rest of the world prepares outwardly for Christmas (ad- 
vertisements, household activities), we are to be busied also in- 
wardly. That is harder. That means being made over. The 
forerunner of Christ, John the Baptist (Is. 40:3; Mal.3:1; Luke1l: 
76-79), was sent by the Lord before His first coming in the Incar- 
nation to prepare people in that way, turning unbelievers to faith 
and making believers more fully aware of the King’s presence and 
purpose. Using his exhortation, 


Let Us Prepare to Receive Christ 


1. Gaining, or growing in, the faith which we must have to 
this end 


2. Producing the works which are the fruits of this faith 
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1 


A. “Repent.” That means there must be a new heart and 
mind. — a. The old man, who knows’ only the righteousness of the 
Law, must be cast out and overcome, v. 5: this implies a sweeping 
change, which requires the almighty power of God, tremendous 
spiritual engineering. Though not directly implied in the text, we 
may well think of the valleys of despair, the mountains and hills 
of pride, the crooked and the rough ways of doubt and confusion, 
which must be leveled through the work of the Holy Spirit, Ps. 51. 
Also those who imagine that all is well may need such renovation. 
It does not do just to excuse ourselves with outward church affilia- 
tion and to imagine that all is well, v.8. Not what we do, but what 
He does for us, is essential to make us His children, ready to re- 
ceive Christ Jesus. — b. There must be repentance, a new mind, the 
mind that accepts the forgiveness of sins procured by the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. This must be the gift of the Holy Spirit, John 3: 
5,6. The Spirit operates through the means of Word and Sacra- 
ment, 1 Pet. 1:23; John 3:5; John’s baptism “for the forgiveness of 
sins,” v.3. Through the means of grace our Advent preparations 
are to be made. “One mightier than I cometh,” v.16. We must 
have a clear understanding of Christ Jesus. He is the Lord, the 
Son of God, sent into the world to bring about the forgiveness of 
sins and the place in His kingdom, through His work of redemption 
and the sending of the Spirit, v.16. Our receiving of Christ is not 
empty sentiment; it is the accepting of Jesus as our Savior. 


B. Do not reject this Savior! He is the mighty Judge, and 
resistance to Him through a stubborn refusal to accept Him results 
in everlasting doom, v.17. Ex. 23:21; 34:7; Mark 16:16. This is not 
a holiday matter; it is life or death. Houses may go undecorated, 
gifts unpurchased; but the heart must receive Jesus. 


2 


A. “Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance,” v. 8. 
The Lord seriously expects these works. —a. He is ever inspecting 
His Christians to see whether they are producing these testimonials 
of His presence in their hearts, these fruits of faith, v.9. Advent is 
a double reminder of this fact: it tells of His first coming to make 
the fruits possible; it warns of His return to test their presence in 
heart and life, Matt. 25:35 ff. —b. Let us be frank in detecting our 
shortcomings; let us be stirred by the Spirit to a fuller usefulness 
in the Kingdom, particularly in these days of spiritual and bodily 
need. Such appraisal will indicate that we need new spiritual 
resources, conveyed to us by the means of grace; that we need the 
presence of Christ in our hearts to live a life by faith in Him, 
Gal. 2:20. 
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B. “What shall we do, then?” V.10. What are such works? — 
a. They are works truly worthy of repentance, v. 8, issuing forth 
from the power of the Spirit in our hearis; not artificial, supersti- 
tious, momentary efforts at being religious or kind, v. 7, the shame- 
fulness of such unspiritual religion. But the Lord looks for works 
that truly flow from faith and the presence of the Spirit in the heart 
and hence indicate whether He is at home in us. Our good works 
are to indicate to Christ that He is at home in us; the lack of them 
is to indicate to us that we need Him more. —b. These works are 
not extraordinary, do not involve the abandonment of our callings; 
they pervade life as it is lived and transform it from lust, rapine, 
selfishness, to love, service, sacrifice. The illustrations of the text, 
vv. 10-14, and the strong delineation of what must be taken out 
of life, what must be added to it, to become an indication of the 
Spirit’s presence. Illustrations and parallels from life today. We 
are not to receive Christ by hanging gaudy ornaments over the 
filth of our hearts; but the hearts themselves, new and clean, are to 
be a constant dwelling-place for the Lord. 

The quickening of pulses at Christmas-time — shining eyes, 
eager anticipation, strenuous preparation. How much more joyous, 
purposeful, thorough, the preparation of our hearts for the Christ! 
May the Spirit Himself be our Helper through Word and Sacra- 
ment! Amen. R. R. CAEMMERER 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 
John 3:27-36 


How are you approaching the joyous Christmas Festival? 
Occupied with the observance of ceremonies? How empty and 
meaningless is Christmas for the formalist! He misses the heart 
and center of the Christmas-message. — John and Jesus were bap- 
tizing near Salim. John’s disciples were envious of Christ. These 
men were living in the glorious days of Christ’s advent and yet 
failed to see it and rejoice in it. Seemingly they challenge the 
validity of Christ’s baptism, vv. 25, 26. Their mind is occupied only 
with externals. The implication of their remarks to John really is: 
Is not your baptism, by virtue of your priority, more valid than the 
baptism of Jesus? In his wonderful testimony John goes to the 
heart of the matter: the all-important question concerns the indi- 
vidual’s personal relation to the Messiah. 


John’s Answer to the Advent Question, How shall I Receive 
the Messiah? 


1. Receive Him as your heavenly Bridegroom. 


a. John is conscious of his God-appointed office, v. 28, but not 
his disciples. Because of his unusual birth, his unique personality, 
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his forceful preaching, and the great popular acclaim they believed 
him to be the Messiah. The Old Testament, Zacharias, and John 
himself had repeatedly pointed out that his office was that of the 
Messiah’s herald, Is. 40:3; Mal.3:1; Luke 1:76; John 1:23; Matt. 
11:9 ff. Now his task is finished, v. 29. He had served as the Bride- 
groom’s “friend,” whose duty it was to ask the hand of the bride, to 
serve as instrument of communication between the Bridegroom and 
the bride, and finally to preside at the nuptial festivities. John fully 
understood his relation to Christ, because the Holy Spirit had en- 
lightened his heart to know and to accept Jesus of Nazareth as the 
promised Bridegroom. 


b. Therefore John could rejoice. He has fulfilled his task, for 
the Bridegroom is ready to claim His bride. He knows that the 
Old Testament prophecies are fulfilled, Hos. 2:19, 20; Ps. 45; Is. 
61:10; Song of Sol. 4:8 ff. At the Bridegroom’s voice John contem- 
plates, listens, rejoices; for the heavenly Bridegroom is ready to 
enter into the blessed communion with His bride, the Christian 
Church. What a glorious faith! As a lamp he is willing to go out 
in order that Christ, the Light of the world, may shine in un- 
diminished splendor, v.30. John sees the storm-clouds gathering 
about his head. What of it? —-God grant that we, too, shall see 
beyond the swaddling-bands next Tuesday evening and behold in 
the Babe at Bethlehem our heavenly Bridegroom, who has come 
to claim us as His bride. That alone will give us true Christmas joy. 


2. Receive Him as the Eternal Word. 


a. Christ is the personal Word, the Second Person in the 
Trinity. V.27 must be understood in the light of John 1:14,15. The 
glory of Christ’s person is brought out by contrasting His with ours, 
v.31. Man’s origin is of the earth, and he must remain human. 
There is no possibility of man’s rising to become divine, as Mod- 
ernism has taught. How shall we receive Christ? Only one an- 
swer: As the eternal Son of God, the Word made flesh. Come to 
the manger with holy awe and wonderment, 1 Tim. 3:16. 


b. Is this important? Absolutely. “No man hath seen God.” 
Christ, the Eternal Word, reveals the will of the Father, the blessed 
counsels concerning our salvation, vv. 32a,34a. Prophets and 
preachers also speak God’s will, but mediately. Christ, however, 
proclaims what He has seen. He is in the bosom of the Father and 
can therefore proclaim the infinite love which is the ruling attribute 
of God. Human rationalization concerning God has resulted in 
ridiculous or blasphemous concepts of God, v. 31. (Examples: 
Sovereignty of God with theory of a double election; fatherhood 
of God with the idea that God will easily forget man’s shortcom- 
ings.) If you would see God in His true essence, go to Bethlehem, 
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hearken to the words of the Eternal Word. But more, accept the 
Gospel of the Eternal Word in true faith. Jesus has the divine 
testimony that He is sent by God. St. John’s gospel asserts more 
than twenty times: The Father hath sent Jesus. Our faith or un- 
belief does not affect Christ’s Word, Rom.3:4. But if your Christ- 
mas is to be blessed, then accept the Word of Him who is God’s only 
authorized Spokesman, vv. 33, 34; 1 John 5:10. 


3. Receive Him as your only Savior. 

a. The Advent message: Is. 40:1,2,9—11. Hatred in war-torn 
countries causes untold suffering. Greater, infinitely greater, the 
effects of man’s warfare against God. Man hates God and God’s 
wrath kindled against man. The Messiah’s proclamation: “Peace on 
earth!” He has removed God’s wrath, Is. 44: 21-23; 2 Cor. 5:19. Our 
Messiah-King rules victoriously over sin, death, hell; for He is the 
mighty God, v. 35; Heb. 2:7, 8; Eph. 1: 22; Is. 9:6. 

b. But you must receive Him as your Messiah-Savior. Cf. Trigl., 
684, 27—30. By rejecting Christ, man rejects His only Savior, 
v.36b. Come to your Messiah as a loyal, believing subject, and 
you shall find full and everlasting salvation, v.36a. F. E.Mayer 


Christmas 
John 1:14-18 
The birth of the Babe in Bethlehem’s manger ought to make 
first-page news. It does so as little today as it did then, John1: 
10,11. But “as many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His name,” 
v.12. The Son of God became the Son of Man that we might be- 
come the sons of God. Jesus, born at Bethlehem, is the world’s 
Great Emancipator from the slavery and bondage and tyranny of 
sin and Satan and hell. That is the message of Christmas. John, 
in our text, presents it to us in these words: 


“The Word was Made Flesh and Dwelt among Us... 
Full of Grace and Truth” 


Let us consider what this means: 
1. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” 
2. The Word comes to us “full of grace and truth” 


1 
a) “The Word,” v.14. This term, Word, Logos, John applies to 
the Son of God, vv. 1-3, 10, 17, 18; Ps. 33:6; Heb.11:3. “The reason 
why He is called the Word, and the real description what the Word 
is, v.18 tells us. The Word is the only-begotten Son, in the bosom 


58 
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of the Father, and the Father’s most careful Interpreter.” (Bengel, 
Gnomon.) He hath “declared” the Father unto us; He is the 
Father’s Speaker. He is a Person distinct from the Father, vv. 1, 18. 


b) “The Word was made flesh,” v.14. The Son of God assumed 
our nature, body and soul, but without sin. “God sent His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,” Rom. 8:3. Man’s frail, mortal 
condition is denoted by the word “flesh.” As the Word made flesh, 
as the God-man, He dwelt among us, v.14. He entered the taber- 
nacle of our flesh for a permanent stay. He is still true man. Not 
His coming into the flesh, but the mode of so doing, belongs to 
His humiliation. 

c) Being the Word made flesh, “we beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” 
v. 14; not only by the eye of sense, in His miracles, but by spiritual 
discernment, by faith, we behold—not only see—His divine 
majesty, wisdom, love, grace, His glory “as of the Only-begotten 
of the Father.” Therefore John had to acknowledge His pre- 
existence, v.15; Micah 5:2. He who was made flesh was God from 
eternity — and is now since His conception in the Virgin’s womb 
the God-man in all eternity. 

This coming of the Son of God into the flesh was necessary for 
our salvation. . 

a) “Full of grace and truth.” That is what the God-man, the 
Savior, brought and gave to a sinful world: grace, the merciful, 
undeserved love of God for sinners; truth, God’s own good news 
(Gospel of the sinner’s salvation). 

Moses had nothing to give but the Law, which, since we are 
all transgressors, pronounces the everlasting curse upon us. “Grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ,” v.17; an abundance of it, a full 
measure, v.14, yea, grace upon grace, grace in an increasing 
measure, v.16. Through His active and passive obedience Jesus 
procured for us this grace, forgiveness with God, Heb. 9: 24-28. 


b) “Of His fulness have all we received,” v.16. How? V.18 
gives the answer. In and through Jesus, God has revealed His 
gracious mind toward sinners. Jesus is the Word, God’s own Mes- 
senger, Spokesman, Interpreter, for He is “in the bosom of the 
Father,” v.18; and Jesus not only Himself preached this Gospel, 
Luke 18:31-33; Mark 1:14, 15, but He commanded that it should be 
preached in all the world, Matt. 28:18-20, “for a witness unto all 
nations, and then shall the end come,” Matt. 24:14. 

Our whole country is today observing Christmas as a holiday, 
but very few are observing the day as a holy day, a day made holy 
and commemorative by the coming of the Savior into the world. 
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Many are receiving gifts on this day, but the greatest of all gifts, 
the Gift of God for their salvation, they will not receive. Many 
open the doors of their homes today to receive friends, but they will 
not open their hearts and homes to their greatest and best Friend, 
who would bring them that peace of mind and heart which sur- 
passes all understanding and which the world cannot give. 

What does Christmas niean to you? Hear again the words of 
our Christmas text, vv. 14-18, and then let each say with a penitent 
and believing heart, Thank God that I have a Savior, Jesus, my 
only Savior. Amen. Joun H.C. Fritz 


Second Christmas Day 
Matt. 1:18-25 

Superficially considered, v.21 (“shalt call His name Jesus”) 
does not seem to be a fulfilment of the prophecy, v. 23 (Emmanuel). 
Apparently two altogether different names are to be given the 
Child. Yet the evangelist made no mistake. That Child is called 
Jesus because He is Emmanuel, and He can be called Emmanuel 
only because He is called Jesus. 


Jesus Is Truly Emmanuel 
1. Because He is God with us in the flesh 
2. Because He is God with us in the fulness of His grace 


1 


Foretelling the birth of Mary’s Child, Isaiah says that His name 
shall be called Wonderful. A wonderful Child indeed! The lives 
of great men have been written by illustrious authors, in some cases 
by a large number of writers through many centuries. Compare 
Paul, Luther, Washington, Lincoln. None has been so highly 
honored as this Child. His birth is not only announced by the 
angels, Luke 1:31; Matt. 1:20, 21, like that of Isaac, Gen. 18:10, and 
Samson, Judg. 13:3. It was foretold centuries before it occurred, 
vv. 22, 23, four thousand years before, Gen. 3:15. Compare the 
many detailed prophecies in the Old Testament. His life and His 
deeds were recorded in the four gospels by infallible authors, who 
wrote by inspiration of God, and are far better known the world 
over than the life and the deeds of any other human being. This 
already stamps Him a wonderful Child indeed. 

How wonderful the manner of His birth! All other human 
beings are the natural offspring of father and mother, human chil- 
dren of human parents. Not so Jesus. The angel tells Joseph: 
v.20; compare Luke 1:34,35; and God corroborates this miracle, 
Matt. 1:18. Virgin Birth! Stupendous miracle! The Babe of Beth- 
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lehem is, in fulfilment of Is.11:1, the “fruit of the mystic rose,” 
Mary, of the house of Jesse, and at the same time “of that rose the 
stem.” Jesus, the Son of Mary, is Mary’s Creator, to whom she 
owed her life and being. That is a mystery so great that Mary 
herself marveled, Luke 1:34. And she received the answer, v. 37, 
and she believed, v. 38. 

Blind unbelief raises a thousand questions and proves to its 
own satisfaction the impossibility of this miracle. Yet it is a fact. 
There in the manger lies Jesus, Emmanuel, the virgin-born Son of 
God. Angels proclaimed Him the Son of the Highest, the Lord 
Jehovah, Luke 1:32, 35; 2:11. The forces of nature own Him their 
Creator and Ruler, Mark 4:39; John 6:19, 21; dumb creatures rec- 
ognize in Him their God, Luke 5:4,6; John 21:6; diseases of all 
description vanish at His word, Matt. 8:16; death submits to the 
voice of its Master, Mark 5:41; Luke 7:14; John 11:43; the spirits of 
hell do not dare to deny His deity, as modern unbelief does, Matt. 
8:29; Mark 1:24,34; God Himself proclaims this Child His Son, 
Emmanuel, Matt. 3:17; John 15:36, 37; Rom. 1:4. 

Jesus is Emmanuel, “God manifest in the flesh,” 1 Tim. 3:16. 
Do not doubt, do not listen to proud reason. Like Mary, believe 
with a humble spirit and rejoice that the Holy One has come down 
to dwell with those of a humble and contrite spirit, Is.57:15. In 


Bethlehem the High and Holy One is with us in the flesh, and there 
He comes to us and is with us in the fulness of His grace. 


2 

This Emmanuel, born of the Virgin Mary, is Jesus Christ. He 
is Jesus. So Joseph is to call this Child, v.21, whose name shall be 
called Emmanuel, v.23. Why shall Emmanuel’s name be called 
Jesus? The angel tells Joseph, v. 21b; He is Jesus because He is 
Christ, the long-promised Anointed One, who came to fulfil all that 
was spoken concerning Him in the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
Choose some of the many promises in which the saving work of 
Jesus, His power to save from the guilt, the punishment, and the 
dominion of sin is brought out, and some of the hymns of praise of 
the New Testament extolling Emmanuel Jesus, from Zacharias’s 
hymn of praise, Luke 1:67-80, to Paul’s magnificent, triumphant 
song, Rom. 8: 28-39, and John’s glimpses of the glory above, Rev. 
4:5; 7:9,17; 21:22. And all this is made possible only through the 
birth of that Child whose name shall be called Jesus, Emmanuel. If 
you want God to be with you in days of joy or sorrow, in life and 
death, in time and eternity, here is the only way: humble, childlike 
faith in Jesus Emmanuel, the Virgin-born, 2 John 9; 1 John 2:23. 
Hymn 161, 1, 20. Tu. LaETSCH 
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Sunday after Christmas 
Luke 1:40-55 

Christmas with its festivities lies behind us. Has our Christmas 
joy come to end, too, with the ringing of the Christmas-bells? 
Some celebrations leave no aftermath but a severe headache. Have 
we found the true Christmas joy, the joy which does not end with 
the Christmas holidays but reaches forward into the new year, aye, 
through the coming year and all the years of our life? Let us make 
sure of this before we turn our faces toward the new year; let us 
learn of one who had found the true, abiding Christmas joy. 


Mary’s Joy Our Joy 
She rejoices 
1. In God’s mercy 2. In God’s power 3. In God’s faithfulness 


1 


Vv. 48,49. Mary speaks of herself and the wonderful things 
God has done to her; but that is merely the introduction. She 
knows that the miracle of her Son’s birth concerns all men; it is 
an evidence of God’s mercy toward mankind. For who are we that 
God should be mindful of us? Fallen to the lowest estate possible, 


a depth with which Mary’s lowly social standing is not to be com- 
pared, sinners, rebels against God; nothing in us to make us worthy 
of His love. Yet He has loved us and resolved to save us from the 
results of our own guilt; to do this at the cost of His dearest and 
best. That is mercy. — To paint the mercy of God in its true colors, 
Mary contrasts it with her own lowliness. To value the mercy of 
God aright, we must have a true conception of our own condition, 
had the grace of God not appeared at Christmas-time. That does 
not spoil true Christmas joy; on the contrary, there can be no true, 
abiding Christmas joy without this double conviction: we des- 
perately need a Savior; in the Child of Bethlehem we have this 
Savior. — What an echo Mary’s praise of God’s mercy should call 
forth in our hearts! 
2 

The great act of mercy, conceived and planned in eternity, was 
carried out in the fulness of time. That was a divine act, impossible 
to all but divine power. Mary praises this power of God in phrases 
of rising strength, vv. 51-53, which reach the climax in vv. 54,55, 
again a reference to Christmas. The very planning of a way of 
saving sinners without violating justice required divine wisdom; 
no created mind ever imagined this “mystery of godliness: God 
manifest in the flesh.” God again manifested His power which in 
the beginning had created man and made him a living soul, now 
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to redeem him from his sins by the miracle of the Incarnation. 
Everywhere in history we see the evidences of the strength of His 
arm, but nowhere more plainly than in the work of man’s salvation. 
Make no mistake: Here is God intervening and changing the laws 
of nature; God manifest in the flesh; the Eternal, Infinite, Almighty, 
substituting for man — else have we no Savior! For true and abid- 
ing Christmas joy you must find your way to the manger in Beth- 
lehem and confess with Mary: “God, my Savior!” 


3 


It is a stupendous miracle, the birth in Bethlehem; yet, after 
all, only the fulfilment of divine promises extending over four mil- 
lenniums. Hence Mary praises the faithfulness of God. So firm is 
her trust in the faithfulness of God that she speaks of the work of 
redemption as finished though it still lies in the future; she alone 
knew that she had conceived this Child, and she only by divine 
promise; but God had made a beginning, and so she knows it will 
all come to pass. But note chiefly the application she makes: He 
who has fulfilled His promise to Abraham and the fathers, whose 
mercy is on them that fear Him from generation to generation, He 
will not overlook her; He is “God my Savior.” —If your Christmas 
joy is not to evaporate with the festival days, you must be able to 
put the emphasis on that word — “my Savior.” That means: 
I need a Savior; God’s Word is truth in all it says of sin, its guilt, 
and its consequences. That means: I have a Savior; God is faith- 
ful in all His promises.— On Wednesday of this week we begin 
a new calendar. Let these days be days of self-examination, of 
repentance, of firm trust in the faithfulness of our God. Then our 
Christmas joy will be abiding joy; every day of the new year we 
shall sing: “My soul doth magnify the Lord,” etc. THro. Hover 
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The Principal Factors in Seminary Training 


A theological seminary as we think of it has one chief function and 
duty to perform, namely, that of instructing and training in the Word 
of God. There is much useful information in the world, and it is con- 
tained in many well-written books. But all books written by human 
beings that have not been inspired by the Holy Ghost are at best 
relative truth, containing suppositions and facts as seen by fallible human 
beings and therefore subject to error and change. The entire history 
of mankind has abundantly shown that the opinions of men are subject 
to change, sometimes by a process of slow development, sometimes with 
amazing and overwhelming rapidity. What is accepted and lauded 
today as the very acme of perfection in the arts, in literature, in the 
field of social and political economy, even in the realm of history and 
the so-called sciences, is modified or discarded in a very short time as no 
longer fitting conditions brought about by countless factors, some con- 
nected with mankind itself, others pertaining to situations resulting from 
such movements as the industrial revolution and our present machine age. 

There is only one book which shares with its author the distinction 
of which the holy writer states: “Thou art the same,” Ps.102:27. That 
book is the Bible. And to the study, to the teaching, of this book the 
seminary is pledged; the training in the knowledge and use of this book 
is the seminary’s chief function. This purpose of every true theological 
school is, moreover, not confined to its own classrooms, although it is 
there that the seminary will exert its influence directly. This objective 
should also be effected, more or less definitely, even if indirectly, through 
the work of its graduates as they are called and commissioned in the 
work of the Church throughout the world. They are to uphold and 
promote the principles of the Holy Scriptures, both as to doctrine and 
as to life, wherever their work takes them. They are to make every 
effort to make the Bible a lamp unto the pathway of men and a light 
unto their feet. 

Training for Christian service, therefore, from the standpoint of 
the seminary, means, in the first place, Bible saturation for every 
student’s personal devotional life. It is fundamental, it is imperative, 
that sin and grace be the chief points of consideration in the life of every 
one who is being trained to make the Bible the chief tool of his life. 
Hence every student of the seminary should learn to use the Bible 
for the sake of appreciating more fully every day the meaning of sin 
in all its terrible aspects. He is to know, without equivocation, that the 
transgression of God’s holy Law in thought, word, and deed is at the 
bottom of all social unrest, of all maladjustments in every field of human 
troubles, and particularly of his own lack of perfection in comparison with 
the ideals of Holy Writ. And the student is then to learn, to appreciate 
more and more fully and deeply, that the atonement wrought by the 
one Savior of mankind is the one great fact on which his own happiness 
and that of every other human being rests. Without the Savior of 
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sinners, “who loved me and gave Himself for me,” there can be no joy, 
no hope, no peace of mind and heart. These are facts which can be 
memorized in a very short time, in a few weeks, perhaps. But these 
facts require a lifetime of study in order to become truly functional 
in the life of every one who is called upon to be the spiritual leader 
of others. 

Training for Christian service means, in the second place, a Bible 
saturation with a view of gaining the proper philosophy of life and the 
correct judgment of all situations and circumstances in life. We do not 
question for one moment that every human being, if an honest searcher 
for the truth, can gain much valuable and useful information from the 
study of the various arts and sciences, from history, from philosophy, 
from psychology, from sociology. But all this will avail him little if 
he does not support his knowledge with the wisdom that only God can 
give. There are no significant circumstances in life, no situations of 
importance, for which the Word of God does not supply the right think- 
ing, the correct judgment. “All things are yours,” writes St.Paul to the 
Corinthians, 1 Cor.3:22. And shortly before that he had told them: “He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things,” chap. 2:15. One who is truly steeped 
in the truths of God’s holy Word will be the possessor of a philosophy of 
life which will carry him through the most difficult situations, not on the 
basis of guess-work and arbitrary suggestions but with the foundation 
of the eternal wisdom to guide him. This step also, like the previous one, 
is the work of a lifetime of being saturated with the Word of God. 

Training for Christian service means, in the third place, a careful 
and adequate instruction and education in a systematic knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Bible, and also in the field of Christian ethics. This 
demand will, indeed, seem very foreign to our present age, with its denial 
of the truth and its indifference to the certainty which the Bible 
demands in its adherents. Yet the Lord says: “If ye continue in My 
Word, then are ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,” John 8:31,32. As we have stated, 
there is only one absolute truth. This truth pertains primarily to 
doctrine, to the facts concerning the salvation of men through the atone- 
ment wrought by Christ. Every major portion of this truth, of this 
body of doctrine, was set forth by Jesus Himself: the Trinity, the facts 
of sin and grace, the atonement, His own deity, the relation between the 
believer and his God. Moreover, both Jesus and His apostles laid down 
the principles of Christian ethics with a fulness and comprehensiveness 
that has never been surpassed. The best compendium of the most learned 
human philosopher sinks into insignificance beside the lofty and majestic 
ethical demands of the Word of God. And again we say that it will 
require a lifetime of the most assiduous study of the Word of God to 
realize this ideal and to become at least somewhat proficient in the 
knowledge offered in the Bible. 

Training for Christian service, from the standpoint of the seminary, 
means, in the fourth place, a systematic training in the application of 
these truths to every department of social work and to every situation 
in life. It is most interesting to find that the much-quoted words of 
Jesus: “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them,” John 13:17, 
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were spoken in connection with a suggestion for service which He brought 
home to His disciples when He washed their feet. He did not say: 
Ye should do to others what I have done to you, but: “I have given 
you an example that ye should do as I have done to you,” v. 15. His 
example, also in going about and doing good, is to be our inspiration in 
serving others, in ministering unto others as He ministered to us, in 
learning the full significance of His words “This is My commandment, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you,” John 13:34; 15:12. This 
is to be the fundamental, in fact, the only motive in the work which we 
do in any field of Christian social work. And that is to be a part of the 
training which the seminary is to provide in making men ready for 
the great problems of life. 

But the objection has been raised that the training of the theological 
seminary, under the principles enumerated above, makes use only of the 
group approach and gives training only in this particular form of dealing 
with situations, whereas it would seem essential that training in the 
individual approach is likewise demanded by the circumstances of 
present-day life, especially in the field of missions and of institutional 
work. Let us examine this objection somewhat more closely. 

We note that in the training which Jesus gave to the Twelve there 
was much group instruction, partly addressed to them, partly to 
assemblies of people in their presence. We know that Jesus also did 
a good deal of His teaching in private, with only one person as His 
pupil, as in the case of Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria. In some 
of these instances, as in the incident of the Syrophenician woman, the 
disciples were present and may have taken cognizance of the approach 
and the method of Jesus. But it is quite evident that in other cases 
Jesus was all alone with the persons concerned and the disciples did 
not have the benefit of the demonstration. And in the case of the Syro- 
phenician woman they did not understand the Savior’s method. Yet, 
as the letters of Peter adequately indicate, the lessons which Jesus tried 
to convey to them in every form of His teaching, eventually made 
the right impression upon them and were applied not only in group 
situations but in the instance of individuals as well. 

The same may be said of St.Paul. His work as teacher is pictured 
to us with reference both to groups and individuals. Time and again we 
see him active before assemblies in synagogs and schools. Yet he 
evidently found occasion and applied the proper teaching methods in 
the case of individuals, as, for example, that of Onesimus and that of 
the jailer of Philippi. Whether Paul had any particular training in 
psychology and sociology is problematical; that he applied the Word 
of God to good effect in circumstances of every kind is evident. The same 
is true of Peter, who could preach to thousands with an emphasis that 
carried conviction but could speak also to the individual, as to the lame 
man at the Beautiful Gate, in a way which brought comfort and strength 
for his particular case. In short, a study of the Scriptures seems to 
indicate: If the background of theological training is adequate, the 
necessary application may well be made according to the wisdom which 
God gives in the circumstances. 

But here a second objection has been raised, namely: The approach 
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to the individual should be taught in the theological seminary; in fact, 
the training offered in the seminary is not adequate unless its courses 
include some specific application of the principles of psychology and 
sociology to individual cases. 

We would state in reply that the approach in individual cases is 
included in courses at the seminary, especially in the classes in pastoral 
theology, which embraces also pastoral psychology. ‘The students for 
the holy ministry are instructed as to their deportment in the sick-room 
as well as to their approach in the case of individual transgressions of 
God’s Law. Practically every type of case is studied in the light of the 
Word of God and with the assistance of the best available texts in the 
field. Beyond this the theological seminary cannot go, except through 
clinical work undertaken in conjunction with congregations in the 
neighborhood as well as various institutions of mercy which will be ready 
to cooperate in offering their facilities for such objectives. All this is 
being done to the extent that time and circumstances permit. 

Beyond this the seminary cannot go without unduly extending the 
time of its training and making its cost practically prohibitive. Nor does 
any other professional school attempt more. Even the interne who spends 
a year or more in a hospital will generally have only types of cases to 
observe and to treat. The medical student who intends to specialize 
in obstetrics or in ophthalmology or in some specific form of insanity is 
obliged to seek this special training in centers which devote their time 
to this particular form of training. No medical school can, in its general 
course, include all possible eventualities. Nor can a law school do so. 
The young man who intends to specialize in patent law or in inter- 
national law or even in the law of corporations will almost invariably 
be obliged to attend some other institution after his graduation from 
the regular law courses, an institution which specializes in that particular 
form of instruction in which he desires to become an expert. So it is 
unreasonable to expect that a theological seminary give training in every 
department of mission-work and in every form of charitable endeavor, 
such as child welfare, family welfare, care of the aged, of orphans, of 
the physically handicapped, of the insane, of the feeble-minded, and 
of many other varieties of abnormal conditions. All pastors should be 
trained to teach the facts of sin, but not all should be expected to be 
experts in the matter of the consequences of sin in abnormal cases. 

We ought to keep our balance also with regard to these questions. 
While it is true that a pastor may have a few abnormal cases in his 
pastoral care at all times and will usually be able to work out a technique 
for their care, it is evident that only about 5 per cent. of our pastors 
spend the major portion of their time dealing with abnormal conditions 
as their life’s work. These men will simply have to seek their specific 
training as they feel it is required. While actual statistics are not 
available, we feel safe in saying that probably not more than 25 per cent. 
of our pastors would have either the inclination or the specific qualifica- 
tions for work in the field of abnormal physical, mental, or spiritual 
conditions. When and where such training is needed, it is available. 
But in the majority of cases the simple application of the Word of God, 
the preaching of sin and grace, will take care of the needs of our people. 

P. E. KRETZMANN 
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Vernunft und Offenbarung 


Dariiber fagt Otto Dilfehneider in der Schrift ,Cvangelijde Offen- 
barung”, Seite 4 ff.: ,Weder Freundjdaft und UAufgefchloffenheit noch Wb- 
grengung und Zuriidhaltung, fondern fcarfite Gegnerjdhaft fenngeichnen 
Luthers Haltung gegen den humaniftijdhen Geift jeiner Beit. Wir miifjen 
hier einmal auf da3 Hiren, was Luther dem humaniftijcden Geijt fener Beit 
entgegengzubalten hatte: ,3c) glaube, dak ic) dem HErrn diefen Gehorfam 
fculdig bin, wider die Pbhilofophie gu jtreiten und zur Heiligen Schrift gu 
magnen. . . . Sch habe mich fehon viele Jahre darinnen gerrieben und 
erfahre, hire und fehe immer wieder, dDaR e3 ein Studium der GCitelfeit und 
des Verderbens ijt. Derhalben ermafhne ich euch, foviel ich fann: Habt acht 
und macht doch dieje Studien fdjnell ab... . Macht e3 fo, wie wir e3 mit 
fehlechten Kiinjten und mit Yrrtimmern tun. ... Wir lernen fie, um fie 
gu gerjtoren und gu twiderlegen. ... Gind wir alfo nicht in einem ellen 
Wahn befangen, twenn wir uns mit Lobliedern und Rubmreden auf die 
Philojophie befaffen?s (Xus der Romerbriefvorlefung gu 8, 19.) ,Miemand 
wird ein Theologe, wenn er eS nicht ohne Aviftoteles wird. Kurz, der 
ganze Wriftoteles verhalt fic) gur Theologie, wie die Finfternis gum Licht.‘ 
(Mus den Thefen gegen die fcholajtijdhe Theologie, 1517.) ,Oier ware nun 
mein Rat, DaB man die Viicher des Wrijtoteles, PHyfif, Metaphyjif, iber die 
Geele, Cthif, melche bisher fiir die beften gehalten jind, gang abtue... . 
&S tut mir in meinem Herzen tweh, dak der verdammte, hochmiitige, {chalf- 
hafte Heide mit feinen falfchen Worten fo viele der beften Chriften verfiihrt 
und genarrt hat. Gott hat un3 alfo mit ihm geplagt um unjerer Giinde 
willen.‘ (Un den chriftlichen Wdel deutfeher Nation, 1520.) Hier haben wir 
eine flare und deutlicde Stellungnahme Luther3 gegen die geijtigen Trager 
feineS Beitalters und deS mittelalterliden Humanismus vor uns liegen. 
Nahezgu fonnte man meinen, dak dieS Sage find, die ein junger, ftiirmender 
Luther gefchrieben hat, der fich dann in fpateren Yahren vorgeriicten Ulters 
eineS Vefjeren bejonnen hatte. Wher eS ijt fo, dak diefe antihumaniftijde 
Grundhaliung tie ein roter Faden durch das LebenStwerf Luthers bis zum 
fpaten Wlter Hindurdhgeht. AWlS e3 1524/25 zur AusSeinanderfebung mit 
Carlftadt fommt, fehreibt Luther: ,Hinfiirder lehrt er [Carlftadt] un3, was 
srau Hulde, die natiirlicde Vernunft, gu diefen Gachen fagt, gerade als 
wiiften twir nicht, dak die Vernunft de TeufelS Hure ift. Aber ehe wir 
Dderjelben Erghure und Teufelsbraut antiworten, wollen twir gubor unfern 
Glauben betweifen.’ (Wider die himmlifcden Propheten, 1524/25.) 

lle unfere Wusfagen und Crfenntnifje fugen auf einer Wutoritat. 
Diefe Wutoritat aber ift im Humanismus der Menfdh felber, begin. feine 
hichfte Cinficht, die er bon den Dingen hat, jeine Vernunft. Gie ift der 
Edpfeiler der hHumanijtijdhen Leben3haltung und LebenSausridtung. Das 
hatte Luther erfannt und darum gieht er gegen fie gu Felde. Ym Yabhre 
1525 fommt e3 zur grundjabliden Wuseinanderfebung mit dem Humanijten 
Erasmus von Rotterdam, in der Luther die Sage fdreibt: Dad find Argu- 
mente der menfdlicjen Vernunft, die derartige Weisheit bon fich gu geben 
pflegt. .. . Wir wiffen, dag die Vernunft nur tiridte und miderfinnige 
Dinge fdhiwabt, befonders dann, wenn fie in heiligen Dingen ihre Weisheit 
gu geigen anhebt.‘ (Vom unfreien Willen, 1525.) Diefer Kampf Luthers 
gegen die Humanijten und ihre Vernunftsargumente dauert bis gu Luthers 
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LebenSende an. Noch in einer feiner lebten Predigten, die er Hielt, ruft er 
der Gemeinde gu: Und twas ich bon der Brunft, fo eine grobe Giinde ift, 
rede, folcheS ijt auch von der Vernunft gu verftehen; denn diefe fdandet 
und beleidigt Gott in geijtliden Gachen, hat auch viel greulichere Hureniibel 
denn eine Hure.... Darum fiehe, daB du die Vernunft im Baume Haltft 
und folgft nicht ihren fcinen Gedanfen. Wirf ihr einen Dred in’ Ange- 
ficht, auf dag jie Haplich twerde.s (Mus der Predigt iiber Rom. 12,3 vb. B. 
1546.) ... 

»Gerade durch diefe Haltung vermodte Luther das Vermacdhtnis einer 
echten, biblifden Theologie zu hinterlaffen. Luthers Geift ijt e3, der noch 
aus den Loci de3 jungen Melanchthon im Yahre 1521 gu uns fpricdt: Yn 
gleider Weife, wie tir an Stelle de3 Chriftus in diefen fpateren Beiten der 
Kirche den Wriftotele3 aufnahmen, twitrde fogleich nach den Anfangen der 
Kirche durch die platonifde Philojophie die chrijtlidje Lehre erfdjitttert. CSo 
fam e3, dak auger den fanonifden Schriften feine reine Lehre und Literatur 
in der Rirde vorhanden ift. Wlle3, was in den Nommentaren im allge- 
meinen vorgetragen wird, riecht nach Pbhilojophie.. (Loci, 1521.)“ 

Seite 70: ,Bon der Schrift fagt Luther: ,... ut sit ipsa per se cer- 
tissima, facillima, apertissima, sui ipsius interpres’. (28. WU. 7, 97.)“ 

Seite 57 ff.: ,Das Wort ift allein Quelle und Ridtjdnur, und hier 
gibt e3 nur ein Entiweder-Oder. CEntweder man Halt e3 mit dem Wort: 
»OErr, rede, dein Knecht Hirt’, oder man verfdhreibt fic) der andern Mdg- 
Vichfeit und fagt: H€rr, fchweige, dein Knecht redet.... Yn diefen Wus- 
fagen [1 Ror. 2,4.13; 4,20] tritt unS immer wieder da gleide WAnliegen 
De3 WpoftelS entgegen. C3 geht bei dem, twas er zu jagen hat, nicht um 
logijehe Sehliifje und Betweisfiihrungen. Seine Wiffenfchaft erfdipft fic 
nicht im Lehrbortrag, der fich an den BVerftand der Hdrer richtet; e3 geht 
bvielmehr um ettvas gang andere3.... Paulus jtellt hier [1 Kor. 2, 10 f.] 
feft, DaB der Menjch vermoge feiner natiirliden Crfenntnisfunttionen Geiftz 
liches, alfo die HeilSwahrheiten, nicht gu erfajfen bermag.“ 

Wuf die Frage: Wo haben twir die Offenbarung? gibt unfer Buch nun 
aber leider nicht die rechte Wnttwort. &. 


The Credulity of Unbelief 


In The Glory of the Manger S. M. Zwemer writes, p. 42 ff.: “One 
marvels at the credulity of unbelief in such a statement as that made by 
the late Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University: ‘It may be affirmed 
that we have no absolute contemporary evidence preserved in its original 
form by which to prove that Jesus of Nazareth ever lived.’ The fact is 
that scholars of authority, such as Burkitt, Harnack, and Barnes, are now 
upholding the genuineness of the well-known passage in Josephus (A.D. 
37—100), which has often been discredited as having suffered from inter- 
polation. The passage is as follows: ‘Now, about this time lived Jesus, 
a wise man, if indeed it be lawful to call him a man.’” (See Concorvia 
THEOL. Montuty, IV, p. 274: “The So-called ‘Christian Interpolations’ in 
Josephus,” for the entire passage.) “Besides, we have the witness of 
pagan writers of the first centuries, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and Lu- 
cian of Samosata. Tacitus (Ann., XV, 44): “So to stifle the report, Nero 
put in his own place as culprits, and punished with every refinement of 
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cruelty, the men whom the common people hated for their secret crimes. 
They called them Christians. Christ, from whom the name was given, 
had been put to death in the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pontius 
Pilate, and the pestilent superstition was checked for a while. After- 
wards it began to break out afresh, not only in Judea, where the mischief 
first arose, but also at Rome, where all sorts of murder and filthy shame 
meet together and become fashionable... .” “Suetonius, writing some 
years later (A. D. 120), says: “The Christians, a kind of name given to 
a new and criminal superstition, were put to death with grievous tor- 
ments.’ (On the Life of the Caesars, Nero, 16.)” Pliny, in his Correspon- 
dence with Trajan, A. D. 112, writes: “. . . Meanwhile this is the course 
I have taken with those accused before me as Christians.... As for those 
who said that they neither were, or ever had been, Christians, I thought 
it right to let them go when they recited a prayer to the gods at my 
dictation, made supplication with incense and wine to your statue, and 
moreover cursed Christ — not one of which things (so it is said) can those 
who are really Christians be made to do. Others who were named by the 
informer said that they were Christians and then denied it, explaining 
that they had been but had ceased to be such, some, three years ago, 
some a good many years, and a few, as many as twenty. All these not 
only worshiped your statue and the images of the gods but cursed Christ. 
They maintained, however, that the amount of their fault or error had 
been this, that it was their habit on a fixed day to assemble before day- 
light and sing by turns a hymn to Christ as God (or a god); and that 
they bound themselves with an oath not to commit any enormity but 
to abstain from theft, brigandage, or adultery, not to break their word, 
and not to deny a deposit when demanded... .” Lucian of Samosata 
writes in The Death of Peregrinus: “The Christians, in sooth, still wor- 
ship that great man who was crucified in Palestine, because he introduced 
into the world this new religion. ... These wretched people have per- 
suaded themselves that they are absolutely deathless and will live for- 
ever, for which reason they think slightly of death, and many willingly 
surrender themselves. And then their first lawgiver has persuaded them 
that they are all brothers one of another, when once they have trans- 
gressed and renounced the gods of the Greeks and worship that crucified 
Sophist of theirs and live according to his laws. Therefore they despise 
all things alike, holding them merely as common property and receiving 
them from one another without giving any particular security; so if 
any one come among them who is a cheat, adroit, and capable of man- 
aging affairs, forthwith he may get quite rich by imposing upon the 
simple folk.” 

“Sir James Frazer speaks of the folly of those who deny the his- 
toricity of the gospels: ‘The doubts which have been cast on the his- 
torical reality of Jesus are in my mind unworthy of serious attention. 
Quite apart from the positive evidence of history and tradition, the 
origin of a great religious and moral reform is inexplicable without the 
personal existence of a great reformer. To dissolve the founder of Chris- 
tianity into a myth, as some would do, is hardly less absurd than it 
would be to do the same for Mohammed, Luther, and Calvin. Such 
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dissolving views are for the most part the dream of students who know 
the great world chiefly through its pale reflexion in books. (The Golden 
Bough, Part VI.)’” 

All of this belongs to apologetics. And what the real purpose of 
apologetics is appears from this paragraph in Dr. Zwemer’s book, page 170: 
“Christ is the God-man. Of course there are difficulties in believing this, 
but these difficulties are not due to lack of sufficient evidence in the 
Scriptures. The difficulties of not believing in the deity of our Lord are 
far greater. Those who disbelieve must explain the extraordinary per- 
sonality, influence, and power of Jesus during His life on earth and 
for the past nineteen centuries in human history. They must deal with 
the self-consciousness and self-assertion of Christ in the gospel records 
and face the dilemma that He was demented if not divine.” The dif- 
ficulties of not believing in the deity of our Lord are far greater than the 
difficulties of believing in it. See Pieper, Chr. Dogmatik, I, p.123: “As 
to the value of the rational proofs for the Christian religion, it is true 
that we can show ... that it is certainly more reasonable to accept 
the Christian religion as true than to deny it. That is the function of 
apologetics.” And p.375: “When rational reason studies the internal and 
external proofs for the divine origin and character of Holy Scripture, it 
is forced . . . to admit that it is more reasonable to accept it than to 
deny it. That is the function of apologetics.” Tu. ENGELDER 


Importance of Doctrinal Preaching 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in a lecture delivered before a seminary 
thirty-five years ago, quoted in a recent issue of the Presbyterian, said: 
“There is a decadence in doctrinal preaching. The dogmas of the Church 
are not presented to the people with anything like the clearness or 
passion with which they were presented fifty years ago. In many 
a Christian pulpit the doctrines are slowly disappearing. The preacher 
who substitutes ethical homilies gets into the papers, creates a com- 
motion, and shoots up like a rocket — though he, of course, comes down 
like a stick. The real heretic of our day is the man who drops doctrine 
out of his preaching.” 

The forte of our Lutheran Church has been her insistence on doc- 
trinal teaching in her parish-schools, catechumen classes, and in the 
pulpit. Without thorough indoctrination church-members are deprived 
of some of the blessings of Christianity and are in greater danger of 
yielding to sinful temptations and of falling a prey to false teachers. 
It was the restoration of Bible doctrine and the teaching of it that 
brought about the Reformation (see preface to Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism). The strength of the Lutheran Church does not consist in 
the large number of people who call themselves Lutherans but in its 
doctrinal purity. Modernism and all other isms will not be kept out of 
the Lutheran Church if she does not strictly adhere to the revealed 
truths of Scripture and if she fails to teach these to her members. If our 
preachers substitute “ethical homilies” for doctrinal preaching, a virile 
Christianity will soon disappear from our churches. May God in His 
grace prevent this! “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God and is 
profitable for doctrine,” 2 Tim. 3:16. J.H.C.F. 
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The Antievolutionistic Works of Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt 


Some of our readers may be grateful if their attention is drawn 
to the truly important books of Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, a famous Catholic 
anthropologist, who with much success has opposed the teachings of 
evolution. Dr.Schmidt writes in German, but two of his books have 
now been translated into English. The titles are, The Culture Historical 
Method of Ethnology: the Scientific Approach to the Racial Question, 
translated by S. A. Sieber, published by Fortuny’s, New York, and 
Primitive Revelation, translated by Joseph J.Baierl and published by 
B.Herder Book Company, St.Louis, Mo. Writing about these books 
Dr.S. M. Zwemer says in the Presbyterian of June 27: 

“All those who still accept the Biblical narrative regarding the 
origin of man, of sin, and of redemption as recorded in the early chapters 
of Genesis will welcome two recent volumes on the subject from the 
pen of a leading anthropologist, Wilhelm Schmidt, founder of the journal 
Anthropos and an acknowledged authority in ethnology and linguistics. 
His reputation for sound scholarship and meticulous research was estab- 
lished by the completion (in six massive volumes) of his life-long study 
on the Origin of the Idea of God (Der Ursprung der Gottesidee). In these 
two later volumes, which have just appeared from the press in translation, 
Dr. Schmidt comes to the same scientific conclusions reached in the sixth 
volume of his magnum opus, namely, that ‘Christ did not appear in 
history abruptly and unannounced; His way was prepared by gradual 
and progressive revelation; our task is to show the credibility of these, 
from the very threshold of history to their fulfilment in Him. The 
light of this primitive revelation ‘continued to flow among those peoples 
who remained at the most primitive levels of culture, until at last it was 
entrusted to the keeping of God’s chosen people, Israel, and thus became 
man’s common heritage once more’ (pp. II], IV). The survival of this 
earliest revelation given to Adam is witnessed to by prevalent mono- 
theistic beliefs among many pigmy tribes, the aborigines of Japan and 
Australia, the American Indians, etc., as well as by early monotheism in 
the earliest civilizations of the Near East and the Far East. 

“The two books by Dr. Schmidt cover different ground and yet are 
closely related. The second is less technical and therefore easier 
reading. The first is concerned with a scientific and Christian approach 
to the racial question. It consists of two parts. The first part covers 
the historical background of the science of ethnology; the second part 
applies the author’s theory to modern problems of race with geographical 
and historical examples. Both volumes repudiate the old evolutionary 
hypothesis as the only true solution to the problems of racial distinctions 
and development. ‘Aprioristic evolution must be eschewed, but it is 
quite proper to make a quite logical deduction . . . in a certain series of 
phases of development.’ 

“The summary of the whole ethnological argument is found in 
Primitive Revelation (pp.100—152), and therefore this work can be 
more strongly recommended for the general reader.” A. 
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A Formal Statement on Relations between the A. L. C. and the Mis- 
souri Synod.—In the spring of 1940 the Fellowship Committee of the 
American Lutheran Church asked the Missouri Synod Committee on 
Lutheran Union to draw up a formal statement in which the factors 
should be pointed out which in the opinion of the latter committee still 
prevent the establishment of church-fellowship between these two bodies. 
The Missouri Synod committee drew up the following document, which 
was presented to the American Lutheran Church convention at Detroit 
and which is here reprinted because it shows how the Missouri Synod 
Committee on Lutheran Union last summer regarded the status of inter- 
synodical relations: 


To the Fellowship Committee of the 
Honorable American Lutheran Church 
Dr. Em. Poppen, Chairman 


Dear FRIENDS: 

You have requested us to state candidly what in our view after the 
1938 resolutions of the Honorable American Lutheran Church and the 
Missouri Synod still stands in the way of actual church-fellowship be- 
tween our church-bodies. We appreciate the spirit in which this request 
is made, believing that it reflects both the desire to see church-fellow- 
ship between our two bodies established and the earnest wish to do 
nothing which is contrary to the will of our heavenly Lord and King. 
Our first sentiment must be one of gratitude to God for having blessed 
our joint efforts in that remarkable degree which the resolutions of 
1938 manifest. It is our prayer that full unity in doctrine and practice 
may be established and maintained. 

In answering the question as to what prevents the immediate dec- 
laration of church-fellowship, we point first to the relations which, on 
the one hand, the Honorable American Lutheran Church sustains toward 
its sister synods of the American Lutheran Conference and which, on 
the other hand, our own church-body sustains toward its sister synods 
in the Synodical Conference. It would not be right or wise, we believe, 
that our churches should enter into a fellowship which the sister 
bodies on either side object to or are not willing to share. The situation 
presents a problem to your church-body and likewise a problem to our 
Synod for which, we hold, solutions must be found before we can 
declare fellowship to have been established. 

In addition, there have arisen questions to which we have pointed 
in the course of our joint discussions since 1938, questions which have 
disturbed the minds of men in Synodical Conference circles. The first 
one of these pertains to the sentence of your official doctrinal Declara- 
tion of 1938, “God purposes to justify those that have come to faith.” 
The fear has been voiced that here there is implied an assumption of 
an interval between the creation of faith and the justifying act of God 
and, possibly, a denial of the doctrine of objective justification. You, 
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the commissioners of the American Lutheran Church, have given us 
a satisfactory declaration on this point, stating that according to your 
teaching “justification takes place, of course, in the same moment in 
which man comes to faith,” and you have declared: “We adhere to the 
doctrine of objective, or universal, justification.” 

Next, several items in the resolutions adopted by your honorable 
church-body in Sandusky in 1938 have aroused misgivings. One of these 
resolutions states, “We are firmly convinced that it is neither necessary 
nor possible to agree in all non-fundamental doctrines.” It has been 
held by some that the sentence is too sweeping, granting complete free- 
dom of teaching regarding doctrines that are non-fundamental. You 
gave us a statement which satisfied us, reading, “It was asked whether 
it was not true that all Scripture doctrines are binding, whether they 
are fundamental or non-fundamental. The answer was: ‘To be sure, 
everything that the Scriptures teach is God’s Word and therefore bind- 
ing.’ The statement was included in our Sandusky Resolutions because 
Point 3 of the St. Louis resolutions could be understood as meaning that 
for the time being the declaration given was sufficient and disagreement 
in those well-known points was to be tolerated, but that actual estab- 
lishment of church-fellowship cannot take place until agreement even 
in those points was reached. While we are ready to continue the dis- 
cussion on these points, certainly the erection of church-fellowship 
should not be made contingent on the result of these deliberations; 
church-fellowship is justified and can be practiced even if no agreement 
is reached on these points.” We noted with gratitude your assurance, 
expressed also in the Sandusky Resolutions, that you are willing to dis- 
cuss the non-fundamental points mentioned in your Declaration, viz., 
Antichrist, conversion of Israel (Rom.11:25), physical resurrection of the 
martyrs (Rev. 20:4), beginning of the “thousand years” (Rev. 20), as also 
the attainment of uniform terminology in speaking of the Church, in the 
hope that full unanimity in these points also may be reached. It is 
understood, of course, that, as you say, everything that the Scriptures 
teach is God’s Word and therefore binding. 

Another statement in the Sandusky Resolutions which caused ap- 
prehension in our circles is the following: “We believe that the Brief 
Statement viewed in the light of our Declaration is not in contradiction 
to the Minneapolis Theses.” It was held that by using the phrase “in 
the light of’ the endorsement of the doctrinal content of the Brief 
Statement by your honorable church-body became meaningless. On 
this point, too, you have given us an explanation which we have found 
satisfactory, saying in effect that you consider all points of doctrine con- 
tained in the Brief Statement to be Scriptural, though you do hold that 
with regard to the above-mentioned five points the divergence you 
specifically referred to is not divisive and that your endorsement of the 
doctrinal content of the Brief Statement does not extend to all points of 
argumentation and exegesis. 

Finally, the statement in the Sandusky Resolutions with reference 
to membership in the American Lutheran Conference, “We are not will- 
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ing to give up this membership,” has caused some questioning in Synod- 
ical Conference circles. It was held that here the American Lutheran 
Church definitely stated it was unwilling to leave the American Lutheran 
Conference even if its sister synods refused to place themselves on the 
same confessional basis, both of doctrine and practice, as the American 
Lutheran Church and the Missouri Synod. You have given us a decla- 
ration on this point which we found satisfactory, reading: “This is no 
absolute statement, but one conditioned by the future development of 
the American Lutheran Conference.” 

We are confident that the Honorable American Lutheran Church 
will give its approval to your above-quoted declarations and that we 
may be privileged to report to our own church-body when it meets in 
1941 that these difficulties have been removed. 

Another difficulty which in our opinion must be adjusted before 
church-fellowship between our two bodies can be established pertains 
to relations of your church-body to the Honorable United Lutheran 
Church of America. The church-papers have reported that through the 
adoption of paragraphs on unionism, lodge-membership, and the in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures by the commissions of the American 
Lutheran Church and the United Lutheran Church of America all 
obstacles in the way of fellowship between these two bodies have been 
removed. While we certainly would rejoice if the United Lutheran 
Church of America should place itself on the foundation on which your 
honorable church-body and our own Synod are standing, we do not see 
how the Missouri Synod could enter into church-fellowship with the 
American Lutheran Church if the latter establishes fellowship with a 
church-body which does not share our joint doctrinal basis. The item 
of chief importance is the so-called Pittsburgh Agreement on the In- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, an agreement which particularly later 
developments have proved to be inadequate. 

Furthermore we hold that before fellowship can be established, 
there must be some assurance that with respect to church practice there 
will not be a disturbing, disrupting divergence. Concerning all matters 
of church practice, we are painfully aware that we ourselves fall far 
short of the goal. However, if there is to be a fraternal relation and 
cooperation, a certain degree of uniformity is indispensable. The chief 
points which come into consideration pertain to unionism and member- 
ship in lodges. It is our conviction that in principle there is here no 
difference between our two bodies. But the fear is frequently voiced 
in Synodical Conference circles that, in carrying out the Scriptural prin- 
ciples respecting opposition to these evils, the difference between our 
church-bodies is too great to be ignored. It ought to be mentioned, too, 
that with respect to prayer-fellowship it seems that in the American 
Lutheran Church a more liberal practice is followed than that which 
obtains in the Missouri Synod. We wish to state our firm conviction that 
ordinarily prayer-fellowship involves church-fellowship. With respect 
to these practical questions we entertain the hope that through joint 
conferences and the cooperation of the officials of our two church-bodies, 
the presidents of the general bodies and the presidents of the various 
Districts, the necessary uniformity may be achieved. 
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In conclusion we wish to thank you for the spirit of candor and 
friendliness which you unfailingly manifested at our meetings. Our 
prayer is that our joint efforts may be crowned with success. May God 
richly bless your convention and make it an important factor in the 
promotion of true Lutheranism! A. 


The Resolutions of the American Lutheran Church with Reference 
to Relations to the Missouri Synod.— When the A.L.C. from October 
10—17 met in its biennial convention at Detroit, one of the great sub- 
jects before it pertained to intersynodical relations. We herewith re- 
print the respective resolutions. Concerning relations to the Missouri 
Synod the committee report as slightly amended on the convention floor 
and adopted by the convention is the following: 

As far as the negotiations of the Committee on Union of the Mis- 
souri Synod and our own Union Committee are concerned, we rejoice 
over the fact that they apparently have been carried on in the spirit 
of candor and mutual confidence. 

We likewise rejoice that the final statement of the Union Committee 
of the Missouri Synod requested by our committee is written in the 
same spirit. 

This statement covers three points: 1. The correct understanding of 
a sentence of our own doctrinal Declaration of 1938; 2. several mis- 
givings aroused in Missourian circles by items in our Sandusky Resolu- 
tions; 3. the question of our relations to our sister synods of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference and to the United Lutheran Church of 
America. We take them up point for point. 

Concerning the first point, we are surprised that the sentence “God 
purposes to justify those that have come to faith” could be so wrongly 
construed as “implying an assumption of an interval between the creation 
of faith and the justifying act of God.” We say with our commissioners: 
“Justification takes place, of course, in the same moment in which man 
comes to faith.” Concerning the so-called objective, or universal, jus- 
tification we state that we adhere to this doctrine, without excluding, 
however, the declarative nature of the individual justification in the 
moment of faith, of which the Scriptures speak so often. Concerning 
the second point — misgivings about several items in our Sandusky Reso- 
lutions — we declare: “Recent events prove that in the interest of a cor- 
rect understanding of the St. Louis resolutions of 1938, it was necessary 
to include in our resolutions a statement like this: “We are firmly con- 
vinced that it is neither necessary nor possible to agree in all non-fun- 
damental doctrines.” We declare that by including this or a similar 
statemént we did not want to cast any doubt on the binding force of 
any Biblical statement. We concur with our commissioners and say: 
“To be sure, everything that the Scriptures teach is God’s Word and 
therefore binding.” However, for clarity’s sake we add: Not every 
traditional explanation of a Scriptural statement is binding. The tra- 
ditional explanation may not be the sense intended by the Holy Ghost 
and therefore may make further study under His guidance necessary; 
and since human short-sightedness and sin may preclude the finding 
or the universal acceptance of the divinely intended sense, we thank 
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God that it is not necessary for establishment of church-fellowship to 
agree in every explanation of a Scriptural statement. 

At Sandusky we declared: “We believe that the Brief Statement 
viewed in the light of our Declaration is not in contradiction to the 
Minneapolis Theses.” Our commissioners said the following in explana- 
tion of the phrase “viewed in the light of our Declaration”: “This phrase 
says three things: 1. In regard to the question concerning the essence 
of the Church, the Antichrist, the conversion of the Jews, the physical 
resurrection of the martyrs, and the reign of a thousand years mentioned 
in Rev. 20 we accept the Brief Statement of the Doctrinal Position of 
the Missouri Synod, only with the limitations set forth in our Declara- 
tion. 2. In regard to the other points mentioned in our Declaration we 
accept the corresponding points of doctrine in the Brief Statement as 
they are either ‘supplemented’ in our Declaration or ‘emphasized as to 
those points which seemed essential to us.’ Thus the doctrine of the 
Holy Scripture has been supplemented in our Declaration with refer- 
ence to the human factor, and in the doctrines of Election and Conversion 
those points have been emphasized which seemed essential to us. 3. In 
regard to the Brief Statement in general this phrase intends to say that 
we are conscious of our agreement with ‘the points of doctrine’ contained 
therein, without, however, on our part sharing the exegetical or other 
lines of argumentation in every case and without feeling obligated in 
every case to employ the same terminology.” With this explanation of 
our commissioners we fully agree. Since now and then something is 
considered as a “point of doctrine” which hardly may be thus called, 
we are glad that our commissioners, for clarity’s sake, exemplified which 
statements of the Brief Statement are by us not called “points of doc- 
trine,” for instance, the statement that “Adam before the fall had 
a scientific knowledge.” 

The third statement of our Sandusky Resolutions that caused some 
questioning in Synodical Conference circles is: “We are not willing to 
give up our membership in the American Lutheran Conference.” This 
leads already to the third part of the memorandum of the Missourian 
Committee on Union, namely, the question of our relation to other 
Lutheran bodies. Here we state: 

Concerning our relation to the American Lutheran Conference we 
concur with the declaration of our commissioners, saying, that the above- 
mentioned resolution of Sandusky “is no absolute statement but one 
conditioned by the future development of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference.” We entertain the confident hope that our sister synods in the 
American Lutheran Conference will occupy the same ground in these 
matters as occupied by us. With regard to our relation to the United 
Lutheran Church we refer you to another section of this report. 

The memorial of the Missourian Union Committee finally ex- 
presses the fear that there might be too great a difference in the treat- 
ment of such practical questions as unionism and membership in lodges 
to permit fraternal relation and cooperation. As far as unionism is 
concerned our standpoint is publicly stated, and as to membership in 
lodges the difference is hardly so great as some fear. 
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Referring to prayer-fellowship, we are still convinced that prayer- 
fellowship is wider than church-fellowship, but we do not consider this 
difference as church-divisive and believe in the course of time it will 
be overcome completely. A. 


Resolutions of the American Lutheran Church Pertaining to the 
U.L.C.A.— The following resolutions, based on the committee report, 
were adopted by the A.L.C. convention held in Detroit in October of 
this year: 

We thank God that our commissioners were instrumental in bring- 
ing about the Pittsburgh Agreement. 

We accept the Pittsburgh Agreement with the definite conviction that 
this Agreement is in complete harmony with the Declaration and the 
Brief Statement. 

We rejoice that the United Lutheran Church, assembled at Omaha 
in convention, approved the Pittsburgh Agreement and consider this 
an evidence of the strength of conservative Lutheranism in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

We feel confident that the action taken by the U.L.C. A. will be 
reflected in all its official publications, in the teachings of its seminaries, 
in its preaching and instruction, and that such action will strengthen the 
practical life and discipline of both our church-bodies. 

We encourage the pastors of the U.L.C.A. and of our own Church 
to meet in smaller groups and discuss questions of doctrine and practice 
in order to understand each other better and strengthen each other. 

A. 

Resolutions of the A. L. C. Pertaining to Relation to the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Missouri Synod.— From the floor of the A.L.C. 
convention the resolution had been offered that the A.L.C. should now 
declare for fellowship with the Missouri Synod and the U.L.C.A. The 
motion was referred to the committee which was in charge of overtures 
pertaining to relationships with other synods. The following resolutions 
were adopted by the convention: “1. While rejoicing at the progress 
made in the negotiations between our American Lutheran Church and 
the Missouri Synod, on the one hand, and our Church and the United 
Lutheran Church, on the other, as also greatly heartened by the agree- 
ments reached, feeling however, that circumstances do not now make 
it possible to enter into pulpit- and altar-fellowship with these bodies, 
be it resolved, therefore, that our commission continue to work con- 
structively towards full unity and ultimate pulpit and altar fellowship. 

“2. WHEREAS, It seems desirable to have one commission on Church 
unity rather than two; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the two commissions on Church unity be discharged 
with thanks, and that the Executive Committee of the Church be in- 
structed to appoint a new commission on intersynodical fellowship.” 

A. 

The Lutheran Church and Subversive Tendencies in America. — 
Under this heading the Journal of Theology of the American I.utheran 
Conference submits to its readers a most startling article on communistic 
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propaganda carried on in our country, which ought to receive careful 
study in wide circles of our Christian reading public. A few paragraphs 
are quoted here to show the gravity of the situation. We read: “Marx’s 
philosophy of history, his economic theory, and his practical program 
are being taught openly as well as secretly in American universities and 
in sections of the American press. The Dies Committee has discovered 
that a detailed plan for introducing subversive doctrine was formulated 
by the International Association of Communists in Moscow. All Chris- 
tian creeds were to be discredited, atheism was to be promoted, morality 
was to be corrupted by encouraging promiscuity and premarital relations 
even among high-school students, by making abortions legal, and by 
advocating interracial marriages. Class warfare was to be started with 
workers growing in unrest and suspicion; strikes were to be fomented; 
mistrust in the whole economic structure of the country was to be 
created; all this to be preparatory for a final, even bloody, revolution 
and civil war between the ‘haves and the have-nots.” ... “Lately it 
has been revealed that there are 2,850 Communists holding government 
jobs, receiving pay from the very Government they seek to destroy. 
Just a year ago the Administration denied quite vehemently that there 
were any officials of the New Deal with subversive political tenets. 
A few months ago, when Dies made public a list of 563 New Dealers 
whose names were found in a list of members of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, an organization so subversive that even Earl 
Browder called it ‘the transmission belt for the Communistic Party,’ 
President Roosevelt called it a ‘sordid procedure.’” 

Several years ago Raymond Clapper of the Washington Post made 
the statement that the sum of $3,000,000 had been used in the nation’s 
capital for Red propaganda purposes. He was laughed at. Now the 
Dies Committee makes David Dubrowsky, former representative of the 
Russian Red Cross, to which Americans contributed $17,000,000 annually, 
divulge the fact that “most of the money was kept in this country for 
propaganda purposes.” “The Communistic Party is almost outlawed, 
but that will not change the belief of the several millions of Red 
sympathizers in the country. They are now and will be the most danger- 
ous subversive element with which we will have to deal. It will be 
found mainly among the unemployed and in labor circles. The C.I.O. 
has often been accused of harboring communist organizers, and not 
without just grounds. Be it said, though, to the credit of many sections 
of this organization that the local men have been cleaning house them- 
selves, moved to action not so much by those in authority in the C.I.O. 
as by their own patriotism.” “The most subtle form of propaganda 
spread in the past came from the pens and lips of preachers and pro- 
fessors who had fallen in love with Marx. Most of these men were no 
doubt sincere, motivated by a desire to help the underprivileged, but 
horribly in error in the belief that there was something about Com- 
munism that could afford help. Sherwood Eddy, John Haynes Holmes, 
Ernest Tittle, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and Reinhold Niebuhr, and others 
in no sense of the word Communists, not advocating Communism, were 
so in love with their social gospel that they began to ask whether 
we might not see much good in Communism and wondered if Soviet 
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Russia were not a great and wonderful proving-ground for a new social 
philosophy. Their dissertations may not have affected their own patriot- 
ism, but they certainly must have confused the thinking of those who 
heard their lectures.” 

There is no doubt that Communism is at present the greatest enemy 
threatening our liberty and security, especially since the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America has in recent years boldly championed 
Communistic tendencies. How subtly the Federal Council is doing its 
pernicious work is shown in an editorial in the Christian Beacon 
(Aug. 29, 1940), where we read: “The last Lord’s day we heard a message 
broadcast under the auspices of the Federal Council in which we were 
plainly told that the profit system as practiced by our present-day 
capitalism is wrong and that it must be done away with and a new 
order of service to humanity established in its place (italics ours). The 
appeal was sandwiched in between the singing of orthodox Gospel 
hymns.” J.T. M. 


Prophecy and War.— Under this heading Prof.Henry Hamann, in 
the Australasian Theological Review (Vol. XI, No.2), writes: “Those of 
us who remember the religious phenomena accompanying the war of 
1914—1918 must have expected a crop of attempts to find various features 
of the present world situation prophesied in Holy Scripture. Still it was 
saddening to read in the last issue of the Bible League Quarterly that 
has come to hand (April-June, 1940) the effort of Dr. J. E. Shelley, who 
labors to demonstrate that the union of Russia and Germany into 
a great ‘Northern Confederacy’ is predicted in the 38th and 39th chapters 
of Ezekiel. To prove his case, he relies entirely upon those well-known 
‘identifications’ employed with such reckless enthusiasm—and with 
such infantile etymology and an utter disregard of authentic history and 
ethnology — by the champions of the theory known as Anglo-Israel or 
British-Israel. He sees no difficulty in Ezek. 38:2: ‘Son of man, set thy 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal, and prophesy against him.’ The word ‘Gog’ may be a Tartar title 
for ‘chief’ or ‘prince’; but we have yet to learn that there is any rela- 
tionship between the Tartar languages and the Semitic Hebrew. Why 
not ‘identify’ the Hebrew Gog with the English ‘agog’? As for Magog, 
Josephus may be quite right in his opinion that ‘the Scythians were 
primarily intended by this designation’; and this people may well have 
inhabited Southern Russia. But there is simply no proof that the word 
Scythian is ‘a corruption of the Hebrew word Ashkenaz, the nephew 
of Magog (Gen.10)’; and the identification of the somewhat mysterious 
ancient Scythians with the Slavonic Russians is merely a case of wishful 
thinking. No, we do not think that the writer has proved his contention 
with respect to Russia, not even though he suspects that Moscow and 
Tobolsk are echoes, respectively, of Meshech and Tubal. Matters are 
not improved when the writer observes that Ezekiel describes the 
hostile armies as coming forth with horses and horsemen and then 
blandly remarks that ‘vast hordes of horsemen are included in the 
U.S.S.R. armies is undisputed.’ Of course it is; and it is also undis- 
puted that many other peoples, ancient and modern, from the ancient 
Persians down, were celebrated for their horses and their horsemen! 
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But if our author had only read Ezek. 38:4 to the end, he ought to have 
been disillusioned; for he would hardly have failed to notice that 
horsemen ‘clothed with all sorts of armor, even a great company with 
bucklers and shields, all of them handling swords,’ is hardly an ap- 
propriate description of a modern army. And should one laugh or weep 
when reading that in the phrase ‘the chief prince of Meshech’ the Hebrew 
word translated ‘chief’ is Rosh, and the Hebrew word for ‘prince’ is Nasi, 
so that ‘in sound, at least, a combination of the Russians with the Nazis 
is suggested in the original Hebrew’? Why did it not occur to the author 
that the aggressive Hitler is probably descended from the warlike 
Hittites? 

“The writer next takes up v.6 (‘Gomer, and all his bands’) and 
strives heroically to connect Gomer with Germany via the ancient 
Cimmerii and the Cimbri. But even if it were possible to connect 
historically and etymologically the Cimmerii, mentioned in Homer as 
the men of darkness who dwell near the entrance to the nether world, 
with the Cimbri, who made their appearance in the Roman world about 
a dozen years before the end of the second century B.C. (our author 
commits the surprising faux pas of making Homer and Ezekiel con- 
temporaries), that would not yet connect Gomer with Germany. The 
people known as Germans never called themselves by any name even 
remotely resembling that word. The name Germanus, which the Ro- 
mans learned from the Gauls, is of Celtic origin and means ‘forest- 
dweller’ or, more probably, ‘neighbor’; it was applied by the Gauls to 
their neighbors beyond the Rhine. Finally, Dr. Shelley finds it remark- 
able that the word translated by ‘bands’ (the Hebrew plural aggapim) 
is peculiar to Ezekiel and may be translated with ‘wings’ or ‘corps’; 
and ‘air forces and army corps are certainly the chief features which 
are associated with modern Gomeric Germany.’ This is the very acme 
of futility. The word in question means, as the Assyrian and Aramaic 
cognates show, originally a wing; the plural, which occurs frequently 
in Ezekiel, means the wings of an army and, by synecdoche, armies. 
The word ‘corps’ is French; army-corps have long been known by all 
great modern nations, all of which had their air force for the last 
generation. 

“There are strong reasons against the literal interpretation of Ezek. 
38 and 39. We shall mention but two. With the vague dwellers in the 
North — Gog and Magog, Gomer, Meshech, and Tubal, not one of which 
names represents a nation definitely known to antiquity — we find as- 
sociated such nations or countries as Persia, Ethiopia, and Libya (38:5), 
so that races geographically most remote from Palestine are singled out, 
and nations extremely unlikely to act in concert against Israel. Again, 
in 39:12 the burial of these assailants of Israel is described thus: ‘And 
seven months shall the house of Israel be burying of them, that they 
may cleanse the land. Yea, all the people of the land shall bury them.’ 
Note, on the one hand, the mystic number seven and, on the other 
hand, that, if one million Jews worked on the 180 working-days of seven 
months, each burying only two corpses daily, there would exactly 
360 million corpses be buried! Was there ever a more complete 
reductio ad absurdum of a literal interpretation? Hence we accept the 
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interpretation of Fairbairn: ‘The final triumph of Messiah’s truth over 
the most distant and barbarous nations is represented as a literal conflict 
on a gigantic scale, Israel being the battle-field, ending in a complete 
triumph of Israel’s anointed King, the Savior of the world. It is 
a prophetic parable.’ With this agrees Rev. 20:8, where ‘the nations 
which are in the four quarters of the earth’ are comprehended together 
under the mystic names of Gog and Magog. Christ, the Savior of the 
world, rules in the midst of His enemies through faith in His Gospel; 
but He returns at last as the Judge of the world. One great error of 
the chiliasts among whose number Dr. Shelley must plainly be reckoned, 
is their failure to understand that Old Testament prophecy is not con- 
cerned with national and political developments in ‘the latter days,’ but 
with the experiences of God’s holy Christian Church, which after Pen- 
tecost was to be extended, through the Gospel-preaching, to all nations 
and peoples and races on the earth. Hence every great war, bringing 
about great changes in the political complexion of the world, sets them 
on an eager prophecy-and-fulfilment hunt, which is foredoomed to 
failure. This holds true also of the Anglo-Israel theorists, who establish 
their spiritual kinship with the millenarians by their persistent ex- 
ternalizing, or despiritualizing, of the kingdom of God. Loyalty and 
patriotism are fine virtues; they are enjoined upon every Christian as 
a religious duty, since he is to be subject ‘for conscience’ sake’; but they 
neither can nor need be bolstered up by misreadings and misinter- 
pretations of the Sacred Scriptures.” 

The last statement might be made even stronger. Such misinter- 
pretations of Scripture are carnal and therefore sinful and turn the 
Bible reader’s attention from the central teachings of God’s Word — 
repentance and faith—to vain speculations, which are condemned in 
2 Tim. 2:23 and similar passages. By the way, our Lutheran people are 
not immune to the vagaries of Anglo-Israelism, as some pastors have 
learned to their sorrow. The warning against this peculiar outgrowth 
of enthusiastic idiocy is therefore well in place. J.T.M. 


The Episcopalians Now in the Federal Council.— The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in its Kansas City convention resolved to join the 
Federal Council of Churches. According to Episcopal procedure the 
House of Deputies first discussed membership in the Federal Council. 
Considerable time was devoted to defending the Federal Council against 
the charges of Communism. On the ground that the Federal Council 
would help to solidify the Christian front in a time of world turmoil 
and attack by unchristian philosophy, the House of Deputies finally 
voted in favor of membership. The House of Bishops after a lengthy 
debate concurred in the action of the “lower house.” The editor of the 
Living Church, Oct. 23, 1940, reports: “After nearly 20 years of debate 
the Episcopal Church has at last voted to become a full member of the 
Federal Council. So be it; since we have decided to accept member- 
ship, let us take our membership seriously and make every effort to 
cooperate with our fellow-Christians through this agency in all con- 
structive united efforts of a social, moral, and philanthropic nature, at 
the same time exercising care not to compromise in any way the Catholic 
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character of our own Church or to permit it to be submerged in a pan- 
Protestantism.” 

Virtually all the large Protestant bodies are now members of the 
Federal Council with the exception of the Synodical Conference, Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference (the U.L.C.A. is a consultative member), 
and the Southern Baptist Convention. F.E.M. 

The Library of Westminster Seminary.— According to a recent 
article in the Presbyterian Guardian, official organ of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, which was founded as the result of the Machen 
episode, the seminary of this denomination, which is now only eleven 
years old, received a gift of $10,000 for its library. This library already 
numbers 15,000 volumes, and the aim is not only to have it serve as 
a working library for the average undergraduate but also as a research 
library for those who have been endowed with talents for advanced 
theological scholarship. One of the great sets in the field of research 
which will be purchased by Westminster Library is the Patrologia, of 
Migne, admittedly one of the greatest accumulations of source material 
on the market today. The Pritzlaff Memorial Library of Concordia 
Seminary is still in hopes of being able to serve its constituents in 
a similar manner. P.E.K. 


The Bible Presbyterian Church Prospers Despite Persecution. — 
“There is more interest in the testimony of the Bible Presbyterian Church 
today than there ever has been,” comments the Christian Beacon 
(Oct.10, 1940) editorially as it reviews the four years’ struggle of this 
small but vigorous and valiant church group. In the editorial we are 
told that the Christian Beacon is not the official organ of the Bible 
Presbyterian Synod; only, “its editor is a member of that fellowship 
and rejoices in its testimony.” Of the organization of the denomination 
the editorial says: “The Bible Presbyterian Synod was established in 
1937. The First General Synod met and adopted the constitution of the 
Bible Presbyterian Church in 1938. The doctrinal standard of the Church 
is the Bible. The subordinate standards are the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. The government is 
Presbyterian, with sessions, presbyteries, and synods. There are several 
distinctive improvements. The association is one of mutual love and 
confidence. A particular church may withdraw from the association 
at any time for reasons which seem sufficient to itself. A particular 
church also owns in its own name and right all the property, and it 
does not revert to the presbytery or a higher judicatory. This takes 
away from the General Synod the so-called ‘property club,’ which is 
used today by unscrupulous church leaders and unethical church courts 
to ‘hold people in line.’ Certainly Jesus Christ does not hold people 
in line in such a way.” 

Outside the fact that the basis of congregational representation in 
the presbytery and the general synod was made more representative and 
proportionate, no changes were made in the orthodox Presbyterian 
tradition. In the “ordination vows” the question now reads: “Do you 
promise subjection to your brethren as is taught in the Word of God?” 
instead of: “Do you promise subjection to your brethren in the Lord?” 
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which latter phrase was regarded as ambiguous and so subject to mis- 
interpretation. In chapter XXXIII, which treats of the Last Things, 
section 1, which reads: “God hath appointed a day wherein He will 
judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ,” was supplemented by 
a parenthesis reading: “which word in Scripture in reference to the last 
things represents a period of time of more than a thousand years, com- 
mencing with the visible, personal, and premillennial return of Christ.” 
These words are placed in parentheses because, as the editorial explains, 
“In making these changes that clarify the teaching of the Confession, 
the Bible Presbyterian Synod did so recognizing that the particular 
views which one may hold concerning the return of Christ are not 
considered a part of the system of doctrine to which a man must sub- 
scribe in his ordination vows (italics ours). Rather than have a con- 
fession which possibly teaches portions of three different, contradictory, 
views, the Synod decided to clarify the confession and bring it in line 
with the most generally accepted view among the brethren and permit 
full liberty for Christian brethren who may hold a view which is not 
inconsistent with the system of doctrine and the supernaturalism of the 
Gospel.” That is to say: Bible Presbyterians are willing to tolerate 
such as do not hold premillennial views, though they themselves are 
believers in the millennium. Their interpretation of the term “day,” 
however, is not Scriptural, and by adding the parenthesis to the section 
they concede that they go beyond the original faith of Presbyterianism, 
which by no means was premillennialistic. Machen some years ago 
showed beyond a doubt that amillenarianism, to which he personally 
subscribed, was held consistently by the founding fathers of the Pres- 
byterian Church. J.T. M. 


Presbyteriana.— Almost the entire “Fall Number” (Vol.11, No.1) 
of Christianity Today is devoted to a keen and thorough analysis of 
issues considered by the general assemblies of the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians (Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.), the former having been convened in Rochester, N. Y., 
May 23, 1940, and the latter in Chattanooga, Tenn., May 16. Com- 
menting on the first-mentioned convention, Christianity Today remarks 
editorially: “While it would seem that the negotiations being carried 
on with the Episcopal Church are leading to a better knowledge of both 
churches — their theology, history, and traditions—on the part of the 
members of each Church and so leading to a closer and more sym- 
pathetic relation between the two denominations, there would seem to 
be no good reason to expect —and apparently it is not expected by the 
department —that anything like an organic union between these two 
churches is imminent. The indications are that the Episcopal General 
Convention at its meeting to be held in Kansas City, Mo., will take 
no definite action on the matter.” This prognosis was correct, for sub- 
stantially the Anglicans did not come a step nearer the Presbyterians 
when recently they met at Kansas City. 

A requested reaffirmation of “five points” by the Presbytery of 
Arkansas was cleverly shelved by the assembly, which was under the 
moderatorship of an Auburn Affirmationist. The “five points” included 
the inspiration of the Bible, the virgin birth of our Lord, the vicarious 
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atonement, Christ’s bodily resurrection and ascension, the reality of 
Christ’s miracles. The first paragraph reads: “It is an essential doctrine 
of the Word of God and our standards that the Holy Spirit did so 
inspire, guide, and move the writers of the Holy Scripture as to keep 
them from error.” The article is indeed vague and indefinite, and yet 
even so it did not please the Presbyterian Liberals. — The paragraphs 
adopted against the “Vatican Appointment” are severe and decisive: 
“We are anxious that the independence of Church and State shall be 
maintained. We resent as citizens any intrusion by the Church into 
the sphere of responsibility and service of the State, and we equally 
resent, as churchmen, any intrusion by the State into the realm of the 
Church.” — Regarding the seminaries, the Assembly decided that three 
smaller seminaries of the denomination in the Middle West shall be 
combined, as also two on the West Coast. 

An affirmation of the Committee was adopted which reads: “The 
Committee cannot close its report without registering its profound con- 
viction that the work of the ministry has an importance never before 
equaled; that there is a growing realization throughout the world that 
civilization must crack unless religion takes its rightful place in the 
affairs of men and nations, and therefore the need for a highly trained, 
intelligent, and devoted leadership in the Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. is paramount to all others.” Christianity Today rejoices in the 
fact that Brunner’s place at Princeton is now taken by Dr. J. E. Kuizenga, 
professor of Apologetics and Ethics at the seminary for the last ten 
years, and Dr.H.T.Kerr, formerly of Louisville Theological Seminary, 
who has been chosen as associate professor of theology. — Most in- 
teresting are the “Concluding Observations,” which Christianity Today 
appends to its report on the convention. We read: “We have been 
confirmed in our belief that the size of the Assembly should be reduced. 
It is altogether too large for a deliberative body. At the same time, 
we do not believe that the size of the Assembly would be so serious 
a matter if the presbyteries would stop sending men to the Assembly 
merely because it is their turn to go, without any consideration of their 
fitness to serve as commissioners. As a result of this practice many of 
them are lacking in ability or experience to such a degree that they 
are not qualified to deal wisely and effectively with the matters pre- 
sented. However, matters would not be so bad, despite the number and 
lack of experience of so many of the commissioners, if the docket were 
arranged so as to provide for more time for discussion. It is difficult 
to resist the thought that in recent years the docket of the Assembly 
has been deliberately arranged so as to discourage, if not to preclude, 
discussion in the interest of having the commissioners rubber-stamp the 
proposals presented to them by the ‘powers that be.’ Think of the 
amount of the time of the Assembly that is consumed in the presentation 
of gavels, in listening to speeches by fraternal delegates and board 
secretaries and the reading of reports (already in print) by the chairman 
of the standing committees and heads of departments. In this connection 
think also of the time consumed each morning (45 minutes) with the 
‘devotional service,’ a large part of which is taken up with a more or 
less worth-while sermon or address. We believe that the Assembly 
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should be opened with prayer and be pervaded throughout by a prayer- 
ful spirit, as in the case, for instance, of the Southern Assembly; but 
we do not believe that there is any adequate justification for spending 
so much of the best time of the mornings of the Assembly in this way. 
What is more, it seems to us, there should be fewer extra-Assembly 
meetings — breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, popular meetings in the in- 
terest of the boards, and such like. A commissioner who attends any 
large proportion of these extra-Assembly meetings can hardly be in 
a condition, physically or mentally, to do what he is sent to the As- 
sembly to do, namely, ‘to consult, vote, and determine on all things that 
may come before that body, according to the principles and constitution 
of this Church and the Word of God.’ It would be much better, it seems 
to us, if our Assembly followed the example of the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly in having an evening as well as a morning and an afternoon 
session. If this were done and the time of the Assembly employed to 
better advantage, we believe that the meetings of the Assembly would 
take on a value and significance which they do not now possess.” 
J.T.M. 

News Flashes.— Christianity Today offers in each number news 
brevities under the title “News in Nutshells,” of which some may interest 
our own readers. Mrs. Joseph Koltay, who has done useful missionary 
work among the Gipsies in Hungary, has translated the four gospels into 
the Gipsy language, and is now making the final revision of the trans- 
lated text. This is not a new venture, since such translations have been 
attempted before; but it is a new effort to place into the hands of the 
Hungarian Gipsy a translation of the gospels which is up to date. Even 
in times of war the King’s business must go on.—As the result of 
a survey conducted by the Episcopalian publication the Living Church 
68 per cent. of the clergy and 65 per cent. of the laity among the 1,200 
clergymen and 1,200 laymen who received the query and replied, voiced 
disapproval of the proposed concordat now before the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches, though many approved continuance of the negotia- 
tions. — Headquarters of the British Missionary Society in London were 
destroyed in a bomb attack on September 10.— An admirable example 
of sacrificial giving has been set by the London Missionary Society, 
which recently declared: “Our deficit is now 10,365 pounds, and money 
is scarce. We will reinforce the Free Church of Finland in North India, 
the Paris Missionary Society in Madagascar, the Berlin Missionary So- 
ciety in Africa, and our work in West China. Four good men shall go. 
We defy the deficit and will spend an extra 1,300 pounds.” Certainly an 
excellent Christian spirit! —The United States Government has taken 
over the buildings of Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., for 
the establishment of the largest National Youth Administration training 
center in the State of New York. Auburn Seminary was once an or- 
thodox Presbyterian Seminary, founded in 1819. When it became liberal, 
students ceased to attend it, and when, a short time ago, Auburn 
Theological Seminary was united with Union Theological Seminary, its 
ancient and venerable halls stood empty and forsaken—a symbol of 
the deadening blight of murderous Modernism. — In response to a request 
as to whether atheists would be allowed to hold office in the State, 
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Attorney General Harry McMillan of North Carolina handed down the 
opinion: “All persons who shall deny the being of Almighty God shall 
be disqualified to hold public office.” — Presbyterian First Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., boasts a richly cut Geneva street pulpit. On Sunday 
evenings in the early summer, when the weather permits, a_ brief 
service is held at 7:30 before the regular 8 o’clock service. The church 
organ is broadcast by amplifiers, and the full church choir sings from 
the steps of the church. A large congregation usually gathers on the 
steps and in the area in front of the church and also on the sidewalks 
across the street and on the corners below and above. On patriotic 
occasions Dr. Macartney, pastor of the church, speaks at noon from the 
street pulpit. The first sermon was preached on the text: “Wisdom 
crieth without; she uttereth her voice in the streets,” Prov.1:20. Since 
then Dr. Macartney has preached from the street pulpit on such topics as: 
“What Must I Do to be Saved?” “Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By”; 
“The Precious Blood of Jesus Christ”; “Choose Life or Death.” Perhaps 
there is a suggestion in this for some of our own churches in or near the 
centers of large cities, where listeners may be attracted.— The Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church at its meeting in Lancaster, Pa., completed 
the organic union of the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. The combined denomination 
has 2,478 ministers and 2,878 churches, with a communicant member- 
ship of 680,000. J.T. M. 
Where Should Correction Begin? — Sad and distressing are the moral 
conditions in the world in general. Statistics show that in the United 
States alone two major crimes are committed every minute. But in 
mentioning this, we Christians dare not forget that all is not well within 
the Church itself. A late bishop of the Episcopal Church in Chicago 
described his diocese as follows: “Two thirds of our nominal communi- 
cants are only marginal churchmen. Doubtless many of these are what 
would be called good people, moved by generous impulses, feeling at 
times a faint mystical hankering after a higher life, and greatly frightened 
when sickness or death threatens them — but scratch their beliefs, and 
what do you find? The faith of the Church? No. Instead—a pathetic 
farrago of sentimentality, skepticism, and superstition. Observe their 
conduct, and what do you discover? A thoroughgoing worldliness, un- 
touched apparently by the spirit of the Crucified. Look for them in 
church: they are there only on state occasions or social occasions, when 
it pleases them to join in weddings or funerals or the Easter parade, and 
they are there not as penitents but as patrons, not as adoring worshipers 
but as critical auditors.” This is certainly an appalling indictment. We 
are confident that conditions are not as bad as this in any of our churches. 
But, after all, our congregations, especially those in the large cities, are 
not entirely immune from these evils, and lest they increase, the watch- 
men in Zion should think upon means of aggressive action against all 
insidious and subtle evils which would invade the flocks committed to 
their charge. The Government is thinking upon defending its people 
and is preparing against aggression. But far more important than any- 
thing which these governments can do is that duty of which the apostle 
spoke to the elders of Ephesus: “Take heed therefore unto yourselves and 
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to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers 
to feed the Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own 
blood,” Acts 20:28. In this connection we are also reminded of the word 
of God to Ezekiel: “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel. Therefore hear the word at My mouth and give them 
warning from Me,” Ezek. 3:17. The Good Shepherd gives us His example 
to follow: “I will seek that which was lost and bring again that which 
was driven away and will bind up that which was broken and will 
strengthen that which was sick,” Ezek. 34:16. M.S.S. 


Community Churches a Disappointment.—The history of com- 
munity churches in most Southern communities is the same. Some one 
who has been up North and encountered one decides to organize a com- 
munity church in some area not well served by denominations. A good 
number of people join, for denominational allegiance is increasingly 
brittle in persons under 40. The church grows and begins to attract 
attention. At first it is served by various ministers, but then one is 
called regularly, though not for full time. Although most of the members 
are Methodists or Baptists, ministers of those churches will not serve. 
So the minister comes from some less known denomination, usually 
Presbyterian or Congregationalist, rarely Disciples or Episcopalian. 
Church officials begin casting envious eyes on the church and arrange 
to give it regular services of their own brand. Many persons thus be- 
come Methodists and disappear into some near-by circuit. Most denomi- 
national leaders resent community churches and dislike the ministers 
serving them. They make it inconvenient for their clergy to serve 
them, and if that does not work, they move them. The community 
church then relapses into a Sunday-school and soon dissolves. 

Christian Century (Correspondence) 

Ans Nitlfens Leben. Jn dem deutfdh-methodiftifhen Blatt ,Der Chriftliche 
Upologete” bietet Dr. Bijdof emeritus J. L. Niilfen den Lefern furze, packende 
Sfizzen aus feinem Leben unter dem allgemeinen Titel ,Gottes Walten in mei= 
nem Leben”, Bm dritten Wuffak, ,Meine Lehrtitigkeit”, findet fic) cin Paragraph, 
tworin fic) ein wichtiger Wink 3u Nuk unferer eigenen Lehrerfdaft, vor allem 
Der theologifden, findet. Wir geben junadhft den intereffanten Paragraphen 
wieder: ,Wie ich bet meiner Arbeit im Lehrzgimmer und den vielen Gonntag3- 
befuchen in den Gemeinden der gangen RKonfereng nod) Beit fand 3u theologijdher 
Urbeit, ift mir heute noc) ein Ritfel, gumal das College [St. Paul’s College, 
St. Paul Park, Minn.] nur iiber eine ganz magere Bibliothef verfiigte. Wenn 
wit Lehrer Wiinfche nach Neuanfdaffung teurer Werke geltend machten, erhielten 
wir die Flaffifche Wntwort: Wir haben dod) gedacht, dak unjere Profefforen ge- 
lehrte Manner find und nicht immer wieder neue Biidher brauchen.’ Doch ftellte 
ich in Diefen gwei Jahren eine theologifdhe PreiSarbeit fertig, die von der Fafultat 
vom Drew Seminary mit der Verleihung einer Foreign Fellowship belohnt 
wurde, was e8 mir miglic) madjte, das folgende Jahr nad) Deutfdland gu reifen 
und an den Univerfititen Berlin und Halle gu ftudieren. Bch trieh Hebriifd 
unter Profeffor Kaugfdh und Affyrifd) unter Cherhard Schrader, wurde aber bez 
fonders gefeffelt und tiefgehend beeinflupt durch) die dogmatifden und ethifden 
Vorlefungen von Martin Kahler, der mich Hfter8 gu fic) einlud und geduldig und 
ausfiihrlic) auf meine Fragen einging. Wus den Vorlefungen deS Philofophen 
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Friedrid) Paulfen hat fic) mir eine UWuberung undergeblic eingepraigt. Sie ftehi 
mir heute im Licht der neueften Ereigniffe nocd) wahrheitsmidtiger vor Augen. 
WIS er die Ethif de Cyangeliums behandelte, lieh er die Bemerfung fallen: ,Cin 
Mann wie unfer Moltfe, deffen LebenSaufgabe darin aufgeht, Schladhtenpline zu 
entiwerfen, hat feinen Blak in Dem Evangelium JEfu.. Das war vor fiinfzig 
Jahren. Hiatte Paulfen heute die$ gefagt, jo ware er in ein Kongentrationslager 
geftedt und dort wohl erfchoffen worden.” 

Die legkten Sage find uns nicht gang Har, befonderS deStwegen nicht, weil 
Moltke perfintich ein Chrift war und die ,Cthit de3 Coangeliums” in feinem 
Denfen und Leben recht wohl zur Anwendung bradte. Man fann eben gu gleider 
Beit cin fehr pethijdher” Chrift und ein gewaltiger Schlachtenlenfer fein, wie dies 
ja aud) Guftad Adolf, der grofe Schwedentinig, Har bewiefen hat. Doch um den 
Uusfpruch de$ Philofophen Paulfen ift eS uns Hier nist gu tun. Was uns 
intereffiert, ift, Daf Niiljen gur rechten Beit die Gelegenheit geboten wurde, auf 
dDeutfden Univerfititen Theologie, Philofophie und Linguiftit gu ftudieren. Dar- 
auf mag fic) Niilfens ganze tiefere theologifdhe Cinftellung jzuriidfiihren laffen, die 
ihn an diefem Punft von vielen feiner methodiftijden Bijdofsgenoffen unter- 
fcheidet, denen gumeift theologijdhe Tiefe und Griindlicjfeit terra incognita ijt. 
Sn feiner 13. AUuflage de Luthardtjdhen Kompendiums der Dogmatif fenngeidnet 
Robert Selfe Martin Kahler nebft Hermann Cremer als einen der ,gropen Bibli- 
giften deS auSgehenden 19. Jahrhunderts”, die theologifd in den Fuftapfen J. F. 
Ves wandelten. Diefe Kennzeichnung ift beredhtigt, wenn aud) Kahler, ebenfo- 
wenig wie Be, pure biblifche Theologie lehrte. Bmmerhin vertrat Kahler eine 
mehr pofitive Ridjtung, die auf Niilfen offenbar fegenSreid) eingewirit hat. Jn 
NiilfenS Schriften findet fich nicht nur theologifde Viefe, fondern auch ein pofitives 
theologijfdes Bewuptfein mit ftrenger Betonung der chriftliden Bentrallehren. 
Daneben findet fic) bei ihm wirklice Seelen= und Geiftesgrife, die e8 ihm er- 
miglidte, die Methodiftenfirche in Deutfdhland, in der Schweiz und in benach- 
barten Lindern fo ju organifieren, dab ihr das Prarogativ einer ,evangelifden“ 
Kirche im vollen Sinne deS Wortes eingerdumt wurde. DieS erfennen wir an, 
obwobh! wir feine methodiftijcen Sonderlehren durchaus verwerfen. 3. T. Mt. 


The Founder of the Emanuel Movement Died. — From the religious 
press we learn that on July 19 Dr. Elwood Worcester, an Episcopalian 
minister, died. His church was Emanuel Congregation in Boston. 
Writing about the Emanuel Movement, the editor of the Lutheran says: 
“The Emanuel Movement exciied great interest for a time, beginning 
in the early part of this century. It was a combination of religion, 
psychology, and pastoral personality which arose in Boston. Dr. Worcester, 
for years pastor of a down-town church in Philadelphia, had accepted 
the call of Emanuel Congregation in Boston, and in the course of his 
parish visiting found the combination of physical illness, mental depres- 
sion, and spiritual helplessness which every minister of the Gospel meets 
in his work in the homes of his parishioners. To the three illnesses 
above cited were added in some instances the handicaps of extreme 
poverty. ... The Emanuel Movement never got far beyond its pro- 
ponent, Dr. Worcester. He made no claims for it (in so far as we can 
remember) that exceeded the possibilities of proper physical, mental, and 
spiritual ministrations. He did emphasize food for the hungry and 
medical examination, so that physical influences and grace obtained by 
the prayers of believers had that on which to work. We suspect also 
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that Dr. Worcester had some unique quality in his own personality 
that made him a convincing teacher and adviser.” From a sermon which 
Dr. Worcester published about fifteen years ago we gleaned that he was 
a thoroughgoing Modernist, denying the physical resurrection of our 
Lord. A. 


Rome and the Principle of Separation of Church and State. — 
Americans are proud of the fact that their nation is dedicated to the 
principle that Church and State should be separate. The Roman Catholic 
Church has opposed this principle. Nowadays we are often told that 
we misunderstand the Roman Catholic position and that it by no means 
condemns such separation. In the Christian Century of July 31 Harold 
Bosley of Baltimore writes an article with the caption “Is a Religious 
Storm Brewing?” He discusses the Roman Catholic attitude and in 
the course of his remarks writes as follows: 

“The strongest possible criticism of the American principle is the 
approved Catholic position as developed by Fathers Ryan and Millar 
in their interpretation, in the book The State and the Church, of the 
papal encyclical already referred to: ‘The State should officially recognize 
the Catholic religion as the religion of the commonwealth; accordingly 
it should invite the blessing and ceremonial participation of the Church 
for certain important public functions, as the opening of legislative 
sessions, the erection of public buildings, etc., and delegate its officials 
to attend certain of the more important festival celebrations of the 
Church; it should recognize and sanction the laws of the Church; and 
it should protect the rights of the Church and the religious as well as 
the other rights of the Church’s members.’ (P.34.) But what of other 
religions? Will they be tolerated? I quote again: ‘If these are carried 
on within the family or in such an inconspicuous manner as to be an 
occasion neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful, they may 
properly be tolerated by the State.’ (P.35.) This is the clear answer 
of this authoritative Catholic publication.” 

It may be that individual Catholics have declared themselves in 
favor of separation of Church and State, but that the Roman Catholic 
Church as such has opposed this principle should not be disputed. 

A. 

In Support of Scripture Truth.—In a recent issue (Sept. 14) the 
Sunday-school Times offers two interesting news items supporting in 
an indirect way Mosaic records in the Book of Genesis. The first reads: 
“W. W.Skeat, formerly of the British Museum, writing in the July-Sep- 
tember number of the Bible League Quarterly, speaks of remarkable 
archeological finds relating to Gen.2:8. The word ‘Eden’ means simply 
‘plain’ in the original Sumerian. It was, in fact, the name of the great 
Babylonian Plain of Shinar, or Sumer, which existing Sumerian inscrip- 
tions give as ‘Edin.’ Thus a baked clay tablet (No. 17,751), inscribed 
about 2,500 B. C. during the reign of Dungi, was found to contain a record 
of the grain stored in various granaries. One of the records ran as fol- 
lows: Nidub a-kaka sir-bi Edin-na(ki), which means ‘Granary of the 
Smiting of the Serpent that Spake in Edin.’ A second tablet, in the 
private collection of Dr. J. B. Nies, contained a similar record, reading 
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‘Granary of the Field of the Serpent that Spake in Edin.’ Edin, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skeat, was the name of the region wherein the Garden was 
planted, not the name of the Garden itself, as is so often supposed.” 

The other item reads: “Writing of the Meo tribespeople in their back 
highlands of French Indo-China, Mrs. Homer-Dixon says that their line 
runs back to the beginnings of the race. ‘It is not uncommon at weddings 
or funerals for some elderly man to recite the entire genealogy of the 
family right back to the days of Genesis.’ (Three progenitors in a cen- 
tury, thirty in a millennium, 180 in 6,000 years.) If any doubt this, let 
him read a booklet by E. A. Truax of the Christian Alliance in which 
appears the Meo story of the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, and the Tower 
of Babel. The likeness to the Biblical account is extraordinary, the very 
name given the builder of the Ark being ‘Nuah.’ From the Tower of 
Babel the Meo trace their wanderings north, by way of Georgia (Russia) 
and the Caucasus, to a land of six months’ snow, where day and night 
were each six months long (Siberia). A later emigration brought them 
into the Yangtze Valley, where they settled as the first inhabitants of the 
country. The Chinese, appearing later, drove them into the mountainous 
regions of Asia, including Tonkin and Northern Laos. They are mono- 
theists with a high code of morals, punishing marital infidelity with 
death, and they are now being approached with the Gospel.” The latter 
is a remarkable instance showing how ancient tradition among primitive 
tribes supports the Biblical records. J.T. M. 


Einstein’s Atheism. — The Christian Beacon (Sept.19, 1940), quoting 
the New York Times, reports that Dr. Albert Einstein, before a con- 
ference, composed of Jews, Protestants, and Roman Catholics, which was 
held in the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, recently “ex- 
pounded his own atheism, which has been little known publicly and never 
before so emphatically stated.” Starting with the thought that according 
to his belief “the main source of the present-day conflicts between the 
spheres of religion and of science lies in the concept of a personal God,” 
he said (in part): “The more a man is imbued with the ordered regu- 
larity of all events, the firmer becomes his conviction that there is no 
room left by the side of this ordered regularity for causes of a different 
nature. For him neither the rule of human nor the rule of divine will 
exists as an independent cause of natural events. To be sure, the doc- 
trine of a personal God interfering with natural events could never be 
refuted in the real sense of science, for this doctrine can always take 
refuge in those domains in which scientific knowledge has not yet been 
able to set foot. But I am persuaded that such behavior on the part of 
the representatives of religion would not only be unworthy but also fatal. 
For a doctrine which is able to maintain itself, not in clear light, but 
only in the dark, will of necessity lose its effect on mankind with in- 
calculable harm to human progress. In their struggle for the ethical 
good, teachers of religion must have the stature to give up the doctrine 
of a personal God, that is, give up that source of fear and hope which 
in the past placed such vast power in the hands of priests. In their 
labors they will have to avail themselves of those forces which are 
capable of cultivating the good, the true, and the beautiful in humanity 
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itself. That is, to be sure, a more difficult but an incomparably more 
worthy task. Whoever has undergone the intense experience of suc- 
cessful advances in the domain of scientific thought is moved by pro- 
found reverence for the rationality made manifest in existence. By way 
of the understanding he achieves a far-reaching emancipation from the 
shackles of personal hope and desires and thereby attains that humble 
attitude of mind toward the grandeur of reason incarnate in existence, 
which in its profoundest depths is inaccessible to man. This attitude 
appears to me to be religion in the highest sense of the word.” (Italics 
our own.) 

Writing editorially on this open plea for atheism, the Christian Beacon 
says: “When Fosdick’s church, the Riverside Church in New York City, 
built with Rockefeller’s money, was being completed, it was announced 
that Albert Einstein’s face was being carved in the church. He was 
given a place along with other names which are famous. There was 
considerable talk in Christian circles about giving him such a place in a 
Christian church. He is an unsaved [unconverted] Jew. Now the world 
knows that Einstein is an out-and-out atheist. He does not believe, 
according to the announcement which was made in New York last week, 
in a personal God. He may know many things about relativity, but he 
knows nothing about God. The order which Dr. Einstein sees prevailing 
in the universe leaves no place for a divine personality. There is one 
paragraph, however, in Dr. Einstein’s statement which is most interesting, 
for he indicates in this paragraph the place where divine revelation may 
enter his scientific world. He cannot receive it and therefore casts it out 
as even a possible consideration. He said: ‘The doctrine of a personal 
God interfering with natural events could never be refuted in the real 
sense by science, for this doctrine can always take refuge in those 
domains in which scientific knowledge has not yet been able to set foot.’ 
... Einstein has failed to examine the evidence of divine revelation which 
we have in the Bible. The appeal by men to such a revelation is not 
unworthy or futile, as Dr. Einstein alleges. As a matter of fact, it is 
only by the acceptance of such a revelation that man can understand 
the universe in which he lives, the establishment of the well-ordered 
universe, and the relationship of the almighty God to it revealed to us 
in the Bible. An understanding of the universe, its purpose and mean- 
ing, is not to be found in Dr. Einstein’s theory of relativity but in the 
Word of God. God, through His precepts, has made me wiser than the 
ancients, was the testimony of the psalmist, and we have more under- 
standing than all our teachers through the Word of God. How true the 
testimony of the Bible is: ‘Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools!’ “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’” 

To Einstein “religion in the highest sense of the word” is, after all, 
nothing else than what Positivism interpreted it to be years ago, namely, 
deification of reason, or intelligence, in the abstract, and of humanity in 
practical application. Here Comte and Einstein, two great modern thinkers 
of atheistic disposition, join hands and their final, superficial verdict on 
the greatest metaphysical problem proves how little human reason can 
be relied upon to serve as a standard of ethical and spiritual truth. “They 
became fools” is indeed right. J.T. M. 
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Burning Lutheran Churches in Australia. — Repeatedly in recent 
times the Australian Lutheran reported the burning of Lutheran churches 
in Australia by fanatic pseudo-patriots. On the other hand, fair-minded 
friends of our brethren, very often in high places, have risen to denounce 
“the prevalent hooliganism that is responsible for the burning down of 
Lutheran churches.” A fine editorial appeared not long ago in the Ararat 
Advertiser, which, referring to the burning of the Lutheran church at 
Willaura, a township adjacent to Ararat, said: “The burning of the Lu- 
theran church at Willaura early on Sunday morning has caused a certain 
amount of indignation among residents of that peaceful township. If the 
act were deliberate, as it appears to have been, we may suppose that it 
was due to a form of pseudo-patriotism, which expresses itself in acts 
that cause embarrassment and pain to loyal citizens, without helping in 
any practical way a country which is engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
against Nazi Germany. A Christian church, whatever may be its par- 
ticular denomination or dogma, is a symbol of the Christian ethic, a fun- 
damental principle of which is that the weak have rights as well as the 
strong. ... The Lutheran Church is the mother of Protestantism and 
for a long time has been the State Church of the peace-loving peoples 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The ancestors of Germans now 
living in this district left Germany one hundred years ago to escape 
the rule of the Prussian Frederick William IV, who denied them the 
liberty of worship, for which they were willing to sacrifice a great deal. 
... It is easy to believe that the deliberate burning of a Lutheran church, 
if deliberate it was, was the act of irresponsibles, who are not far-seeing 
enough to realize that such an act only diverts the authorities from their 
real work of prosecuting the war, mulcts an insurance company of 
several hundreds of pounds, and has put the Government to the expense 
of sending two detectives to Willaura to investigate the cause of the 
fire, when they might be engaged in important national work. Every 
week hundreds of charges against disloyalties are being investigated. 
A large percentage of these are due solely to personal animus, yet patient 
inquiry and valuable time must be wasted because in an emergency like 
the present nothing can be left to chance. It is right that all citizens 
should be more than usually alert to detect subversive propaganda, 
sabotage, or deliberate acts of disloyalty. There is, however, a right and 
proper (and ultimately a more patriotic) way of dealing with such things, 
remembering the Prime Minister’s warning in his speech announcing 
Australia’s declaration of war that it would be a pity if, in winning this 
war, we should lose those things for which we are fighting.” 


The Australian Lutheran adds: “Possibly if there were more utter- 
ances of this kind in the public press and it were more generally known 
that the general public of Australia does not approve of these acts of 
sacrilege these manifestations of vandalism would not be as numerous 
as they have been.” All of which reminds us of our duty and privilege 
of continued intercession for our afflicted brethren in the countries that 
are engaged in war. J.T. M. 
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The Religious Situation in Spain.—JIn an article appearing in the 
Christian Century David Lord, Director of the Spanish Institute, an 
international organization, who for many years lived in Mexico, gives 
a vivid description of the state of affairs in Spain with respect to religion. 
While that country is Roman Catholic to the core, interest in religion is 
at a very low ebb. Some time ago Cardinal Goma, archbishop of Toledo, 
primate of Spain, is said to have issued a pastoral letter, which the 
Franco government did not permit to circulate because the picture of 
conditions as they now exist in Spain was considered too depressingly 
gloomy. A few sentences from this suppressed pastoral are quoted, for 
instance, the following: “We do not need to affirm that Catholicism 
within Spain has been in a state of decayedness for a long time. We are 
not speaking of the present feverish times but of the slow, continuing 
movement toward indifference.” The cardinal is said to admit that in 
some districts “only five per cent. of the men and twenty per cent. of 
the women can be counted among the faithful.” Other significant state- 
ments of his are these: “It is necessary to wipe out, above all, the absurd 
ignorance of religion found in our country. I call it absurd because 
no country can afford to be as ignorant of Christ and His religion as 
we are.” <A decree of the Government is quoted which commands 
parents to see to it that their children attend church. The decree states: 
“The teachers of the national schools are ordered to turn into the primary 
school administration a list containing the names and addresses of 
children who do not attend church in order that their parents may 
be imprisoned. The officials and teachers of the schools of the New 
Spain are required to carry out these precepts. In the event they fail 
to do so, prison terms commensurate with their crimes will be meted 
out, and they will be placed on bread and water for a period of forty 
days.” Not only is it a far cry from the situation obtaining in Spain today 
to religious liberty, but that country is suffering from something worse 
than lack of religious freedom — spiritual atrophy. A. 


The Soviet’s Atheistic Plan is gradually breaking down. In the 
first flush of its arrogance it closed the churches and martyred the clergy 
and the faithful. Later it sensed the need of education to enforce its 
decrees. Still later it complained that the religious were stubborn and 
very inconsiderate of the Soviet’s patience and generous attempts to 
enlighten them. The Soviet’s latest pronunciamento, however, is a virtual 
confession of defeat and a formal capitulation. Pravda, the chief organ 
of the Soviet’s Central Committee, recently announced that no campaign 
will henceforth be directed “against ministers and Rabbis, nor will 
administrative pressure be used to fight religion.” There is, however, 
a subtle rider attached to this capitulation: “Our new policy is based 
on the simple fact that, when people are economically well provided for, 
then they do not look for aid from heaven. ... True followers of Lenin 
and Stalin must realize that religious prejudices are built on a materia- 
listic basis, which actually means that one is apt to be religious when 
one does not feel well on earth.” The Soviet, therefore, intends to see 
that those citizens “who are religiously inclined should have their 
economic situation improved to the point where they will feel that 
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it is the Soviet, not any god, who is helping them.” In some ways 
this is a more serious menace than persecution ever came to be; but 
material security, based on a manufactured national prosperity, has 
always been a sorry reed on which to lean. Soviet reasoning really 
describes the foundation of faith, especially our own.—The Lutheran. 


The Icy Blasts of Modernism in Ceylon. — Under this heading Chris- 
tianity Today (Vol.10, No.3) publishes an article in which the writer 
shows how Modernism is doing its injurious work also in far-away 
pagan Ceylon, which boasts a population of over five million, with nearly 
three million Buddhists, some nine hundred thousand Hindus, about 
three hundred thousand Mohammedans, and about five hundred thou- 
sand Christians, “mostly nominal,” of whom over three hundred 
thousand are Roman Catholics. Modernism shows itself active first in 
its antichristian teaching. The article says: “The new preaching of an 
emasculated Gospel is now the main theme and the rostrum on which 
most preachers have taken their stand. This new preaching excludes 
the conviction of sin and repentance from the scheme of salvation; 
it demands from the sinner a mere intellectual assent to the fact and 
sufferings of Christ’s atonement. Herein lies the whole trouble; in 
truth, you might word it, the landslide of souls to perdition.” Over 
against this weakening of the Christian forces there has been of late an 
aggressive awakening on the part of the Buddhists. “With the spirit of 
nationalism now sweeping through the land, there has been a renaissance 
of Buddhist teaching, and their religious activities have been aroused. 
There are now Buddhist Sunday-schools scattered throughout the island. 
They hold special conferences. Buddhist tracts are freely distributed, 
in English and Singhalese, in hospitals, jails, and at their own roadside 
meetings, which are conducted by Buddhist laymen and priests. This 
is what Christianity has to face today. 

But the Christian forces in Ceylon do not recognize the danger in 
which Christian missions find themselves at this juncture. The article 
continues: “The second blast of Modernism is the resort to carnivals, 
vanity fairs, beer bars run under the guise of milk bars, and all-night 
dancing parties held for the purpose of raking in shekels in aid of 
dwindling church funds and for the purchase of equipment. These 
carnivals have shocked all true Christians and made the Church a 
laughing-stock of the non-Christians, who point derisively to the para- 
graphs in the vernacular press and ask: ‘Is this the religion of Christ?’ 
One of them said: ‘You will never dream of seeing such things done 
on the premises of a Mohammedan mosque or a Buddhist temple.’ Yes, 
there was dancing till the dawn of a Sabbath morning, and drinking, too! 
What a spectacle to the heathen world to see girls in the clasp of half- 
inebriated men whirling to the tune of jazz in the name of the Christian 
Church! A few days after these Bacchanalian festivities there came off 
from the printing-press of a Buddhist a gaudily colored picture of 
the Christian Church under the caption ‘The Church Has One Founda- 
tion, showing a church built on an imposing array of beer barrels, 
bottles of whiskey, and gin. This is no doubt a dark picture of the down- 
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fall of the Church, and these lines are written with a heavy heart. This 
sad drift has brought sorrow to the hearts of all true believers. What 
account to God can the pastors, elders, and members of such churches 
give?” Indeed, a modern illustration for Rom. 2:24! J.T.M. 


Moslem Rebukes Tambaram Conference. — Under this heading 
Christianity Today (Spring Number, 1940) reports: “The United Church 
Review (India) in a recent issue quotes an article written by a Moslem 
in the Mohammedan magazine the Light, in which he comments as follows 
on this conference: ‘The whole conference split itself into a number of 
committees to discuss the Christian solution of the problems which are 
now agitating the human mind, such as War, Nationalism, Capitalism, 
Socialism, Racialism, Dictatorship, Democracy, and so on. The resolu- 
tions of these committees have been published. They are lengthy and 
long-winded. Those who have gone through them would know that 
what is called Christian solution is not Christian at all. I say this 
because none of them have been fortified with any quotation from the 
Gospels. [Italics in original.] It is hardly necessary for me to state 
here that, whenever a Muslim offers the Islamic solution of a problem, 
he bases it on a Quranic verse or Hadis.’” This is indeed a deserved 
reproof of the unbiblical spirit prevailing at Tambaram, which did not 
permit the acknowledgment of Scripture as the sole source and rule 
of faith. The Tambaram Conference was largely modernistic. What 
a pity that a Mohammedan seems to know more about Christianity 
than did the modernistic leaders at Tambaram! J.T.M. 


Brief Items.— According to press reports Sir Oliver Lodge, a be- 
liever in spiritism, who recently died, made provision for establishing 
that in spite of having died he still lives. A sealed envelope with a mes- 
sage nobody but he himself knows was deposited with friends. He in- 
tends to reveal at a séance what that message is, and if his “revelation” 
agrees with what has been placed into the secret envelope (which will 
then be opened), proof for his continued existence has been furnished, 
he said. Will people be misled by such a delusion? 

A Yale research fellow, Dr. Efron, announces that he has found a key 
for the large numbers in the genealogical table of Gen.5. Methuselah in 
reality got to be only 192 years old, Adam died at the age of 96, etc. This 
key is “a tree-shaped symbol which has been found carved in rocks and 
in other records of the ancient world.” In the branches, their position, 
length, and thickness, a certain code is represented, Dr. Efron maintains. 
One cannot help thinking of Rom. 1:22: “Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” 

From Japan comes the report that three Episcopalian bishops who 
are British subjects have been forced to resign. There are three other 
bishops there, who are Americans. We are told that the Japanese Epis- 
copalian bishops have told the government that these three men will 
likewise quit their position. The government intends to see to it that 
all positions of this nature are filled by natives. It is the spirit of nation- 
alism which is at work in this affair. 

Oxford, through death, lost a prominent scholar, James Vernon 
Bartlet. His field was church history. 
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A statement by Dr. W.G. Friedrich of Valparaiso University contains 
these sentences pertaining to his school, which should receive wide cur- 
rency: “Valparaiso courses differ from others only in that they are taught 
by professors who share the Christian faith of their students and who 
endeavor to strengthen this faith. These professors, by the way, are 
highly trained specialists, who have earned advanced degrees at dis- 
tinguished universities. Examine the academic records of our faculty 
members (they are given in the university catalog), and you will see 
why Valparaiso is extremely proud of its faculty. The training of our 
faculty and the quality of our instruction have been recognized by five 
accrediting bodies, among them the North Central Association and the 
New York Board of Regents. Students who come to Valparaiso come to 
a fully accredited university.” Professor Friedrich wrote these words 
as acting president. On October 6 the new president of the school, Prof. 
O. P. Kretzmann, was installed. Our best wishes go to him, to his col- 
leagues, and to the whole school. 


Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt recently was taken to task for her membership 
in the American Newspaper Guild, which is charged with manifesting 
Communist tendencies. Mrs. Roosevelt has told the critics that from now 
on she will take an active part in Guild affairs and do what she can to 
see that a proper course is followed. Commenting on this, the Christian 
Century (an interdenominational religious weekly) says: “The incident 
brings up the whole question of personal responsibility for collective 
commitments. ... Unless one can bear an active part in such move- 
ments, it is probably better to eschew all commitments. This applies to 
membership in all organizations, including the Christian Church.” Quote 
this to lodge-members who excuse their retention of membership in the 
respective organization by saying that they never attend the meetings. 


A bill is before Congress ordering the purchase of Old Swedes 
Church, Philadelphia (Gloria Dei), in order to make it a national shrine. 
It was built by Lutheran Swedes in 1700 and now belongs to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal denomination. The church is very well preserved. 


In Canada a sect called “British Social Federation” is being talked 
of just now. The promoters declare that according to the Bible the 
promises given by God to Israel have been inherited by the British 
people. Where the Bible speaks of warfare with the “beast,” they hold 
it is foretold that Great Britain will have to fight single-handed, but 
will achieve the victory. Where people will not believe the truth, God 
lets strong errors arise in punishment of indifference. 


The facile pen of a brother, Pastor H.C. Fricke of Arlington Heights, 
Ill., has written a play called The Family Altar. In an appealing way 
it stresses the necessity and value of joint devotions in the home. Copies 
may be procured at 25 cents by writing to Mrs. John W. Busse, 549 
S. Evergreen Ave., Arlington Heights, II. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from er through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Way of Peace. Harry A. Ironside, Litt.D. American Tract Society, 
New York, N.Y. 202 pages, 544x8. Price, $1.50. 


In this time of unrest and war and bloodshed Ironside seeks to keep 
his readers conscious of that peace of God, surpassing understanding, 
procured by Christ Jesus. Yet he has not the proper conception of the 
way to this peace. “He who is Love,” so we read on page 53, “could not, 
in the very nature of things, be an uninterested spectator of the sins, 
struggles, and penitence of any of His creatures. So he never fails to 
meet in grace any who honestly desire to know Him.” Question: How 
can man, dead in trespasses and sin, honestly desire to know God? If 
God meets in grace only such as desire to know Him, how many will 
He meet? The desire honestly to know God, is a fruit of the grace of 
God and is possible only to one who has come from spritual death and 
enmity against God to spiritual life and love, in other words, one who has 
been converted. In the first and last chapters the author assures us that 
the peace on earth promised in innumerable passages of the Old and New 
Testaments has not yet come and will come only in the millennium. And 
yet his purpose is to “point the way to a peace that all the exigencies of 
life can never destroy and which death itself cannot disturb —a peace 
that endures when the body decays and world-states are crumbling,” “if 
men will but take God’s way as revealed in His Word.” (P.8.) The 
Word of God knows of no visible kingdom of universal peace on earth. 

Tu. LAETSCH 
The Chaos of Cults. By Jan Karel Van Baalen. Wm.B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 227 pages, 8x5%4. Price, $2.00. 

There is always room for a good study on the various cults and isms 
which trouble our pastors and their people. The Rev. Van Baalen’s 
contribution to the literature in comparative symbolics is indeed such 
a good study. The author shows that he has a clear understanding of 
the basic philosophy underlying each of the cults treated in this book. 
After a brief historical survey of the respective cults he offers a Bible- 
centered critique of the movement as such and of its various doctrines 
in particular. A welcome feature in the majority of chapters is the 
addition of sufficient verbatim quotations from the group’s own writings, 
so that the reader can form his own opinion. We wish that the author 
had added such authentic quotations to each chapter. The pastor will 
welcome the six-page selected bibliography, which is representative and 
up to date. The following cults and isms are discussed: Spiritism, 
Theosophy, Christian Science, Unity, Baha’ism, Seventh-day Adventism, 
Russellism, Mormonism, Buchmanism, Unitarian-Modernism. The only 
section to which we cannot give our approval is the author’s attempted 
refutation of the Adventists’ position concerning the Sabbath. Following 
the Reformed confessions, especially the Canons of the Synod of Dort, 
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the author holds that the “Fourth” Commandment has indeed a moral 
and permanent element, namely, to observe “a certain definite day 
appropriated for religion.” To attack the Seventh-day Adventists on 
the ground that the Sabbath has been abrogated in the New Testament is 
described as “the wrong approach.” The “correct approach” is as follows: 
In Palestine, which is only some 60 miles wide, all the Israelites could 
readily observe the Sabbath at precisely the same hours from sunset to 
sunset as demanded in the Decalog. Today the Adventists are found 
in various time and climatic belts and are therefore unable to celebrate 
the Sabbath at the same time. The “Fourth” Commandment can there- 
fore not govern the Christians in the New Testament, especially not in 
the day of world-missions, for some Christians are still observing Friday 
when others are observing the Sabbath. While this may be used as an 
argument against the Adventists, it is not the argument, as our author 
maintains. Aside from this stricture we can whole-heartedly recommend 
this book to our pastors and to our laymen. F. E. Mayer 


The Lord’s Prayer and Christian Living. By E.A.Landwehr. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House. Grand Rapids, Mich. 107 pages, 
5144x734. Price, $1.00. 

The Lord’s Prayer and Christian Living is the title of this book, 
and the jacket informs us that it is “a commendable series of twelve 
messages on the Prayer of prayers.” We cannot agree with this state- 
ment. To the author this prayer is quite evidently not the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Biblical sense of this term but the prayer of a person who 
“believed God to be his Father; for God was responsible for his life 
and that of all mankind.” (27,28.) When Jesus spoke of His God as 
“My Father” rather than “Our Father,’ He implied that “so far He 
alone had experienced the true relationship He was trying to reveal to 
His disciples and that they did not yet know it. Not only did Jesus 
establish in this salutation [Our Father] the fatherhood of God, but 
He also recognized the brotherhood of man. God did not create one 
man, or even Jesus alone, but He created all mankind.” (29.) On page 
100 we read: “When Jesus was baptized by John in the river Jordan, 
He visibly received the power of God to do the things that God had 
assigned to Him. When the apostles convened on Pentecost after the 
ascension of Jesus, they visibly received the power that enabled them 
to do many of the things that Jesus had taught them to do in His name. 
Yet neither Jesus nor the apostles believed that they could or did 
accomplish the work by their own efforts; it was always God working 
through them; it was God’s power that made it possible.” 

There is in the entire book, as far as we have been able to discover, 
not one syllable on the vicarious atonement of Christ, which alone makes 
Christian living possible. Therefore the book can be no trustworthy 
guide to Christian living. The Gospel that the Church is to preach 
according to the author is not that of which Paul writes, “I determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” 
1 Cor.2:2. Listen to this: “We know that Jesus preached the gospel of 
this brotherhood of man and asked that His followers go into all the 
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world and teach this message to all the nations, but, contrary to our 
professions of faith, we fail to practice this brotherhood of man and to 
demonstrate the fatherhood of God in our own lives. Even as Jesus 
challenged Philip (John 14:10): ‘Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father and the Father in Me?’ so does Jesus challenge us of today; for 
with Him as our example, we must endeavor to demonstrate that same 
relationship so far as we are humanly able.” (31.) That is not Christ’s 
Gospel, that is Law, but a very much diluted Law. Christ was not 
satisfied with asking us to do what we were humanly able to do. 
He demanded: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,” Matt.5:48. The author continues: “As real 
‘instruments of God we must demonstrate the all-embracing fatherhood 
of God by living like obedient children of God and the equally all- 
embracing brotherhood of man,by being real brothers and sisters to all 
of God’s human creatures.” (31,32.) Again, that is not the Christian 
Gospel nor even a gospel, good news; for the author demands of all 
mankind something that no man can possibly accomplish. And he 
demands that without pointing to Him who was made under the Law 
in order to redeem by His perfect vicarious fulfilment them that are 
under the Law that we might receive the adoption of sons, Gal. 4:4, 5. 

In his exposition of the Seventh Petition we read: “It is quite 
possible that it [deliverance from evil] can be accomplished only by 
the incorporation of a certain amount and kind of religious instruction 
in the public-school curriculum; for only by this means can the 
unchurched be reached. For the reason that ‘a little child shall lead 
them,’ many people will be touched that could be reached by no other 
method, and then finally their interest in the higher planes of life can 
be aroused and child and parent led into the fold of the kingdom of God. 
Certainly in the Ten Commandments the three major religions in the 
United States find a common ground that cannot interfere with the 
doctrinal teachings of either the Jew, the Roman Catholic, or the 
Protestant.” (94,95.) Mark, deliverance from evil, for which we pray 
in the Seventh Petition, must come, and is accomplished only, by teaching 
the Ten Commandments in public schools! And that is calling together 
all moral and religious forces available. Pity the Church that has 
no other forces to call together, and pity the Church that has no other 
means to reach the unchurched than through a certain amount of re- 
ligious instruction in the public school. 

Lutheran pastors must bear these conditions in mind if former 
members of the Evangelical Synod come to us for membership in our 
congregations. Coming from churches where such errors are preached, 
they need instruction in the a-b-c of Christianity. Tu. LAETSCH 


Preaching the Gospel. By Howard Chandler Robbins. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York. 5144x734. Price, $1.50. 

The idea which prompted the writing of this book is good. “In the 
ensuing chapters,” says the author in his preface, “a plan is offered for 
a year’s preaching appropriate to the seasons of the Christian year.” 
The preacher’s sermon work should not be done in a haphazard manner, 
the preacher not knowing from one Sunday to the next what he will 
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preach, but in accordance with a definite plan, keeping in mind the 
needs of the hearers. The Christian church-year suggests texts which 
will cover the chief doctrines of the Christian religion with their applica- 
tion to the life of the individual. About twenty-five pericopic systems 
offer an abundance of texts for this purpose. 

The theology of the book under consideration is bad. The very first 
chapter, “What is the Gospel?” is disappointing. A “gospel” which 
does not call sinners “into the grace of Christ” is, as Paul says, “another 
gospel, which is not another,” Gal.1:6,7. The author says: “John the 
Baptist had preached repentance and suggested somewhat lamely a few 
things that might be done about it, but he had no gospel, and he knew it.” 
(Pp. 47,48.) But the divine Word tells us, “John seeth Jesus coming 
unto him and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world,” John 1:29. Conversion is made subject to the “buried 
elements” of the subconscious mind. If they are base, no conversion 
results; if noble, there comes forth “a new birth to love and power.” 
(89, 90.) This contradicts Scripture, which says that “there is no dif- 
ference, for all have sinned,” Rom. 3:22, 23. 

When speaking of the vicarious atonement, on page 70, the author 
seems to say that it is the fulfilment of Is.53. But in a previous chapter 
he refers to this prophecy, saying: “But what endears this prophet 
most to Christians is the evangelical note that is to be found in his 
prophecy. Israel is thought of as having been chosen of God for a mission 
to be accomplished through her own martyrdom. Destroyed as a nation 
and scattered abroad through the heathen world, her vicarious sufferings 
will be its means of salvation. For she will bring to the nations 
knowledge of the true and living God, and through her He will be made 
known as the sole and saving God of all the world, to whom every knee 
shall bow.” (39.) The author repudiates the idea that hell is “an ever- 
lasting torture chamber,” letting it be “separation from God with 
attendant loneliness and psychic pain.” (128.) 

Christian phraseology and quotations from Scripture make it appear 
at times that the author is presenting Biblical theology, but the Bible 
student will soon detect that “preaching the Gospel” as suggested by 
the author is not that Gospel of which Peter says, “But the Word of the 
Lord endureth forever. And this is the Word which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you,” 1 Pet. 1:25. J. H.C. Frrrz 


A Glimpse behind the Veil. Sermon Outlines on the Thomasius Selec- 
tions of Epistle Texts. By R. E. Golladay, A. M., D.D. The Lutheran 

Book Concern, Columbus, O. 323 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.75. 
Dr.Golladay adds another volume to the long list of titles which 
have made his name familiar to all interested in the sermonic literature of 
our Church. This volume contains outlines for sermons on the Thomasius 
series of Epistle-lessons. While a small volume, it is compact in 
make-up, its 323 pages containing much more text matter than is usually 
presented on the same number of pages in small octavo. Unfortunately 
condensation has been stressed to the extent of printing much of the 
outline material in very small type, too small to be comfortable even 
for eyes much accustomed to reading. There are some slips, as when 
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the statement is made regarding John that “he wrote all of his books 
after he was ninety.” (P. 32.) We have examined the first hundred 
pages more carefully and were impressed not only with the strict adher- 
ence to the text evident in the preparation of these outlines but also by 
the homiletic skill evident in the treatment of some of the more difficult 
texts in the series. There is many a phrase that is striking by its pregnant 
force, as when the author says of our peace with God: “It is a fact, 
not because I made it a fact; it is a fact because God made it so.” 
(P. 63.) Speaking of the doctrine of human depravity, so objectionable 
to the modern mind, he says concerning the text, 1 John 1: “We hold 
these words to be inspired of God. It is the only light we have on 
spiritual things that is entirely trustworthy.” (P. 68.) 
THEODORE GRAEBNER 


Principles of Teaching for Christian Teachers. By C.B.Eavey, Ph.D. 
Introduction by Clarence H.Benson. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 351 pages, 5734. Price, $2.75. 

Every religious educator ought to read at least one good book on 
teaching every year, for example: Price, Introduction to Religious Edu- 
cation; De Blois and Gorham, Christian Religious Education; Horne, 
Jesus, the Master Teacher, and others that have been recommended or 
referred to favorably in these columns in earlier volumes. One is too 
apt to become self-satisfied and hence to find himself in a rut if he 
merely plods on his humdrum way in the many educational agencies 
which are the field of the average parish pastor in our days. This new 
book by Eavey contains pages upon pages of informational and stimu- 
lating material. The author is chairman of the Department of Education 
and Psychology at Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., and therefore repre- 
sents the Fundamentalist viewpoint throughout his book. While the 
fundamental emphasis on the atonement and justification by faith alone 
as the center of the Christian religion is not brought out as emphatically 
as we are accustomed to, the book is thoroughly evangelical in character, 
the section on Personality alone being worth the price of the book. 
We found especially valuable the following sections and chapters: on 
the improvement of personality, p. 92; on the role of the voice in leader- 
ship, p. 84; on the problem of study, p. 107; on self-activity, p. 159 ff.; on 
methods, p. 237 ff.; on characteristics of good questions, p. 256ff.; on 
lesson-planning, p. 304 ff. We found it necessary to place only one query 
on the margin, namely, in connection with the author’s discussion of 
original nature, p. 143. Considering the abundance of the material 
offered, the price of the book is certainly not high. P.E. KrETZMANN 


The Psalter. By Herbert Lindemann. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 201 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This Psalter uses the text of the Authorized Version, which is set 
to the Gregorian psalm tones. The author’s aim has been to give to 
the Lutheran Church, which largely uses the King James Version of 
the Bible, the full Psalter, set to the Gregorian tones, stating in his 
introduction that the researches of the Solesmes monks, since 1901, have 
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brought to light certain refinements of plain-song, notably the use of 
auxiliary notes in the psalm tones, unknown to Archer and Reed when 
they in that year published their Psalter and Canticles. He explains that 
these auxiliary notes make the Gregorian tones much more adaptable 
to the Engiish text. Another feature of the work is that each psalm 
is provided with a suitable antiphon. The author states: “The value 
of this is apparent: one chief thought of the psalm is repeated three 
times — once in the antiphon before the psalm, once in the psalm itself, 
and once after the psalm, in the repeated antiphon. In this way the 
use of the antiphon adds immeasurably to the effectiveness of a psalm.” 
The author gives the necessary explanations of the marks and 
the punctuation used, and also adds a few remarks on the method of 
rendition. The use of matins and vespers in our circles is becoming 
more common, and as the tradition of the Lutheran Church favors the 
chanting of one or more psalms (Luther’s rule was, “Not more than 
three”) in these services, the publication of this volume is very timely, 
and many of our pastors and choir-directors will be able to make 
excellent use of it. The book throughout shows every evidence of 
careful, painstaking work on the part of the compiler. W.G.Potack 


The Collect for the Day. Paul Zeller Strodach. United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House. Philadelphia. 263 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This well-known author has done a fine service to all who are inter- 
ested in Lutheran liturgics by the preparation and publication of this 
volume of essays on the collects of the church-year. 

The Collect follows the Gloria in Excelsis in the service. It is pre- 
ceded by the Salutation and the Oremus. Together with the Introit, 
Epistle, Gradual, and the Gospei for the Day, the Collect forms the group 
of Propers in the service, all of which are variable and present the great 
theme of any given day in the Church’s calendar. 

These little “set,” or “formal,” prayers are all built according to the 
same pattern, and yet there is an almost endless variety in subject and 
language. They are so thoroughly Scriptural. They breathe the true 
spirit of prayer and devotion. They constitute one of the great heritages 
that have come down to us through the centuries. 

Dr. Strodach discusses the contents of the collects for the Sundays, 
feasts, and festivals of the Christian year and concludes with a chapter 
each on the Preparatory Service, the Thanksgiving in the Communion 
service, the Matin Collect, and the Vesper Collect, and the grand 
Constant Collect of St.Chrysostom. His usual method of treatment is 
to discuss the historical background of each collect, followed by an 
analysis of its meaning; and then its relation to the chief lesson of the . 
day is shown, the blessing of which forms the burden of the petition 
which the collect presents. An invaluable item of the book is that the 
original Latin text of each collect is given. 

These studies first appeared in the columns of The Lutheran and 
were put into book form at the request of many readers. We heartily 
recommend this book to our pastors because we earnestly believe its 
study will deepen their appreciation of one of the grandest treasures 
in our liturgical heritage. W. G. Potack 
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Unfamiliar Stories of Familiar Hymns. By William J. Hart. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 218 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Hart, a member of the Hymn Society of America and author of 
Hymns in Human Experience, has in this volume compiled a large number 
of stories about many hymns, some of which are not so familiar as the 
title indicates. He has grouped his stories under such heads as “Strange 
but True,” “Great Hymns on Historic Occasions,” “Singing Seamen,” 
“Missionaries and Music,” “Sorrow and Song,” etc. Naturally, the selection 
of the hymns in such a book depends largely on the predilections of the 
compiler and the stories that are available, and not every one will 
agree that his conception of a hymn is a very exact one. Certainly 
some of the hymns about which he writes are only carols and spiritual 
songs. On the other hand, in justice to Dr. Hart, it must be said that, 
however one may disagree with him as to what constitutes a true church 
hymn, his book is, both from the standpoint of interest and literary 
quality, far superior to a number of others of this kind that have been 
offered on the market during the last decade. We were interested to 
learn, among other things, that David Livingstone’s favorite hymn was 
“O God of Bethel by whose Hand.” Dr.Hart has dedicated his book 
to the Hymn Society of America. W. G. Potack 


The Countrywoman and Her Church. By Mary Heald Williamson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, Nashville. 80 pages, 
544X734. Paper cover. Price, 35 cts. 

We have here an example of the manifold activities and the methods 
employed by the advocates of the social gospel, with its emphasis on 
making this world a better place to live in, building the kingdom of 
God by social, educational, cultural reform and uplifting, and with its 
neglect of the only saving Gospel with its other-worldliness. The author 
lists as the interests of today’s countrywoman: home, religion, education, 
health, young people, cultural interests, rural housing, economics, and 
the community. To cultivate these various interests, the countrywoman 
and her family needs, according to the author, a church which places first 
emphasis on spiritual values, putting content and meaning into this 
term; a church that serves every rural family as a unit; that will 
do its part in rescuing for human society the native values of rural 
life; that approaches its task through educational processes; that is 
willing to heed the words of the student of rural sociology; that is 
cooperative, undenominational; that leads the way not only in religious 
but community cooperation; that meets the needs of youth and child- 
hood. The author’s fifteen qualifications of a minister are on the same 
line of social righteousness and cooperation. Some of the qualifications 
listed by her are good as far as they go, but none of them really gets 
to the essential qualifications demanded by the Great Shepherd from 
His undershepherds. 

The countrywoman who gets no more from her church and minister 
than the author has to offer deserves our sincere pity. Christ did not 
tell the scribes and Pharisees to organize groups and establish com- 
munity centers and churches in order to establish a visible kingdom of 
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God on earth. On the contrary, He tells us that the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, Luke 17:20. “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” 
John 3:5. “If ye believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins,” 
John 8:24. The author evidently does not know Him of whom Paul says 
Gal. 2:20: “The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
Tu. LAETSCH 

Report of the Twenty-Third Regular Convention of the Norwegian 

Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church. 91 pages, 

6x9. Lutheran Synod Book Co., Bethany College, Mankato, Minn. 

Price, 35 cts. 

This pamphlet offers not only the full report of the 1940 convention 
of the Norwegian Synod, held in Fairview Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., with comprehensive committee reports, but in particular two 
essays on doctrinal subjects, the first on “The Question of Non-funda- 
mentals in the Light of Scripture,” by Dr.S.C. Ylvisaker, and the second 
on “The Principle of the Separation of Church and State Applied to 
Our Times,” by Pastor Geo. O.Lillegard. The first of these two essays 
in particular calls for earnest study and orientation on the part of all 
those who are truly concerned about the welfare and progress of our 
Lutheran Zion in America. The exposition is clear, logical, and, above 
all, Scriptural. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Proceedings of the Nineteenth Convention of the English District of 
the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 110 pages, 534x814. Price, 23 cts. 

In his opening address President M. Walker urged the convention 
individually and corporately to look for direction, for strength, for 
assurance, unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith, more and 
more to give themselves to Him, to teach the children and youth of our 

Church, to look to Him, and to do His work as members of Synod looking 

for the return of Jesus. Pastor B.H.Hemmeter read a paper on “The 

Church and Christian Discipline” in the light of Matt.18, presenting his 

subject-matter under three titles: “1) The Church; 2) The Brother; 

°3) Persevering Love.” The Rev. W.G.Schwehn spoke on Buchmanism, 
its founder, aim, and method, and warned against this dangerous move- 
ment, whose detrimental influence is becoming noticeable in our circles 
also. Mr.J.W.Bosse of Indianapolis, Ind., briefly outlined “The Lay- 
men’s Opportunities for Greater Participation in the Work of the Con- 
vention.” We note that Pilgrim Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lake- 
wood, O., was released to the Central District, the Lutheran Church 
of Our Redeemer, St.Louis, Mo., to the Western District, and Mount 

Olive Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, Wis., to the South Wisconsin District; 

transfers to be effective on July 1, 1940. Tu. LAETSCH 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
The Drama of Redemption. By Samuel Jackson Cartledge, D. D. 
142 pages, 544x714. Price, $1.00. 




















